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PREFACE 



In placing this volume before my yomig 
readers I feel almost as if I were revealing to 
them a part of my own life, so bomid up has 
it always been with the lives of the little people 
of woodland, meadow and stream. All these 
stories are based on fact, and many of them 
on my own personal experiences. Spa was 
my friend; the old tiu-key buzzard was not 
afraid of me; Old Croaker knew me, as much 
because of my persecutions as because I once 
saved his life after he had been caught and 
eaten; the Bald Queen's soldiers have put me 
to rout in many a battle, and all the wild folks, 
large and small, played an important part in 
the life of the country boy who only half under- 
stood them. 

So it is, boys and girls who chance to read 
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PREFACE 



these lines, that it is ahnost like telling family 
secrets when I give these stories to you. Yet, 
if they serve to make brighter some of your 
hours, if they awaken in your hearts a feeling 
of fellowship with the dear little people of the 
out-of-doors, and above all if they arouse in 
your minds an inquiring interest which will 
lead you to seek for yourselves the lessons a 
hundred times more interesting than can be 
put in any book, I shall not regret having told 
theuL 

C. ±Jm B* 
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THE NEW NEST 

IT was because of the Golden Queen, and 
not from any choice of their own, that 
Tan and Teckle came to live where they 
did. They went there in the first place because 
they had to move somewhere, and that in a 
hmry, when the Golden Queen seized their 
nest for herself. But when they were once 
settled in the new place, and saw what an al- 
together lovely nest it was, how beautiful, and 
safe, and handy to supplies of food, and diffi- 
cult for an enemy to find, they declared that 

13 



14 TAN AND TECKLE 

they were glad it was their old nest and 
not their new one that the Golden Queen 
wanted. 

i Tan and Teekle had first lived in a cozy little 
nest of grass and wool under the bottom rail 
of an old worm fence that zigzagged around a 
great field. They had dug out a nice, roomy 
hole under the fence, and carried soft, dry 
grass from the fence comers, and shreds of 
wool from the pasture where the sheep fed, and 
the stringy bark of weeds, and down from the 
thistles and milkweed pods that lay next the 
ground, and they lined and padded their nest 
so that no bird or beast in all the world had a 
softer little den than they. 

It was early spring, and the nights were still 
sharp and the mornings frosty when they 
finished their nest building, and had nothing 
more to do but await the coming of the family 
of little ones which they expected soon. Teekle 
spent most of her time in the nest, while Tan 
ran back and forth along the fence row, gath- 
ering food for both. It was just then, after 
they had done all the hard work and had not 
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had time to enjoy their new home, that they 
were turned out. 

This is the way it happened: Tan was out 
getting his breakfast, scurrying along the 
fence row, picking up seeds which had lain all 
winter under the snow, gnawing at roots where 
the sweet sap was already beginning to run, 
and gathering up from time to time choice 
little morsels to take to the nest for Teckle. 
He was just thinking what a good, quiet, nest- 
loving little mate Teckle was, and how proud 
she would be of him coming in with so much 
good food for her, when he heard a frightened 
squeak and there was Teckle coming toward 
him, running for dear Hf e. 

"What frightened you?" he asked as she 
rushed to him, trembling with fear. " Was it 
a cat, or a dog, or have the boys come prowling 
around? " 

" Worse than that I Worse than that I " she 
panted. " It was a bee, a great bee larger than 
my head, and I know her sting must be long 
enough to stick right through one. She came 
right into our nest, rubbing her legs terribly, 
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and making that awful buzzing sound that 
frightens one so. I was so weak I oould 
scarcely scramble out the back way and 
run. 

Though only a tiny brown field mouse, one 
of the most timid and retiring of the world of 
little wild creatures, Tan felt his whiskers 
bristling with rage and his neck sweUing and 
his eyes growing red and angry. He deter- 
mined to go back to the nest and drive the in- 
truder out, and even leap upon her and bite 
her through and through if she did not leave at 
once. He comforted Teckle the best he could, 
and gave her all the nice little morsels he had 
gathered for her breakfast. He left her safe 
in a hollow fence rail to eat, while he ran back 
to the nest to drive out the intruder. 

Tan felt quite brave when he started, but as 
he ran along the zigzag line of fence, keeping 
a sharp lookout that no prowling dog or spar- 
row hawk, or other enemy should surprise him, 
he felt less and less able to face boldly a great 
bumble-bee. Hia courage grew fainter and 
fainter until, when he reached the nest, he was 
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no longer fearless with anger, but was a help* 
less, timid little field mouse^ afraid of his own 
shadow. 

He paused for a moment in the friendly 
shelter of a rail which overhung the nest. His 
keen nose brought to his brain clearly the odoiur 
of bimable-bee, and he would have known with- 
out being told that one had been inside, but he 
hoped she had gone away. Little by little he 
crept into the dark, narrow passage, and along 
to the soft, warm nest which he and Teckle 
had built with so much care. Just as his little 
feet pressed the soft wool lining of the nest 
there boomed but, loud and terrible 

"B-z-z-z-z-z-z-z-zI" the angry hum of a 
great bumble-bee inside, making the whole 
place roar with sound and quiver with the tin- 
gling vibrations. 

With a shriek of terror Tan tore out through 
the little passageway, and in his fright leaped 
clear of the sheltering fence row and ran for his 
life at full speed in the open. Lucky it was 
for him that none of the many enemies of field 
mice happened to be within reach of him, for 
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he was so unnerved by the terrible roar of the 
bee that he ran without remembering anything 
else. Quaking with terror, he soon joined 
Teckle in the hollow fence rail. 

Thus it was that the Golden Queen turned 
Tan and Teckle out of their nest. She was the 
great bumble-bee queen, larger than a mouse's 
head, as Teckle had said, with an immense 
spread of wings that sounded like an approach- 
ing wind storm when she flew, and which roared 
terribly when she was angry. She had slept 
soundly all winter, deep in the hollow root of 
an old dead tree in the wheat field. The warm 
spring weather had awakened her, and she had 
crept forth, sunned herself for a time on the 
side of the tree, and had flown away in search 
of a home for the colony of bees she meant to 
found. Except for one or two of her sisters, 
who like herself had found a snug place in 
which to spend the winter, she was the only one 
of her immediate family to live through the 
cold weather, and she had nobody at all to help 
her. 

Now queens, whether they be women or bees, 
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usually do but very little hard work. Their 
business is to govern the nation or the colony 
while others work. So the Golden Queen 
started out to find a nest ready made, so that 
she would have little to do. In seeking along 
the fence row she came upon the nest which 
Tan and Teckle had built. She knew that it 
was a field mouse's nest, and as it was nice and 
new she thought perhaps there were mice in it, 
but she knew also that no timid little animal like 
a field mouse could stand before her for a 
moment if she threatened him with her roaring. 
She walked boldly into the nest, rasping her 
legs together and buzzing her wings until the 
very fence rail above her quivered with the 
noise, so that poor little Teckle fled for her life. 
After Tan had ventm-ed back, and had been 
frightened away, the Golden Queen was never 
disturbed again. At least not for a long time, 
when she was the head of a great and powerful 
colony of bumble-bees, but that story does not 
belong here. 

So the Golden Queen was settled in the nest, 
snug and safe and warm, with nothing to do 
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but gather a little wax and pollen from the 
early flowers, lay a few eggs, and wait until the 
young worker bees were hatched and able to do 
all the work of the colony. But Tan and 
Teckle were homeless. They followed the 
fence row to the southward, looking in vain for 
another good location for a nest, until they 
came to where the fence tinned to the east at 
the southwest corner of the field. There they 
left the friendly shelter of the fence and struck 
across the short grass of an open woodland, not 
without many misgivings and many a fright 
from strange noises and unaccustomed sights. 
But in spite of their nerves they were not 
harmed. They came to a little creek which 
they crossed on a long pole which supported a 
water gate, swung there to keep cattle from 
wading down the bed of the creek and so get- 
ting out of the pasture. Turning up the right 
bank of the stream, they soon came upon a 
place which seemed to them the ideal spot for a 
nest. 

It was on old oak stump. Years and years 
before, one of the finest white oak trees in all 
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that river bottom had stood there. But it had 
fallen before the woodman's axe, and for many 
years the stimip had stood there in the rain and 
the snow, the frost and the warm smnmer sun- 
shine, each change softening the wood and has- 
tening the decay. But a solid oak stump lasts 
for a long time, even when exposed to all kinds 
of weather, so that the outside hull was still 
hard, tough wood, though the heart had soft- 
ened and rotted away. The roots, too, had de- 
cayed at the centre, and Tan soon found that 
no less than three of the large ones, spreading 
out in different directions, were hollow. 

Very slowly and cautiously the timid little 
pair entered a little way into one of these hol- 
low roots. Then, while Teckle sat near the en- 
trance to sound a warning in case danger 
should appear. Tan crept on and on into the 
hollow stump to explore it. He was gone a 
long time, but Teckle was not uneasy, for she 
could hear him all the time, scrambling up and 
down through the stump, now and then trying 
his teeth on the wood to learn if it were strong 
enough to make a safe refuge, and yet so soft 
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that he could make holes where necessary. 
Finally he came scampering back. 

"There isn't a better place in the whole 
world," said Tan, his eyes bright with excite- 
ment. " There is a great, roomy hollow in the 
very middle of the stmnp away down below the 
ground in the big tap root. There is a hole 
from the top and there are three others, one 
through each of these long, hollow roots. Did 
you ever dream of a nest in such a strong place, 
with so many ways of escape? ** You see, field 
mice never think of how to fight, but only of 
how they may best escape if attacked. 

Then Tan took Teckle into the very heart of 
the old stump and showed her what a very 
strong and safe place it was. She agreed with 
him that it was the very best they could ever 
hope to find, and they set to work on it. With 
their sharp, strong teeth they chipped away the 
loose, decayed wood from the inside of the hol- 
low in the middle. Then they set about carry- 
ing in soft grass, and bits of leaves, and lint 
from last year's weeds, and Teckle even found 
an old bird nest blown to the ground by the 
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winter wind, from which she took a great store 
of moss and hair and feathers. 

When the large hollow had been filled with 
the soft, warm lining, Teckle lay quietly inside 
and rested for the most part, while Tan chipped 
and chiselled and polished at the three long 
hallways through the three hollow roots until 
he had cleared all the rotten wood from them 
and made them smooth and clean. 

The new nest, they found, was in a much 
better location than the old one. Right near 
them were several large beech trees, and the 
nuts of last autumn had fallen thickly on the 
ground and were still to be f oimd by a little 
digging among the leaves. There were sweet- 
rooted plants, and little shrubs with tender 
bark, and by crossing back over the creek on the 
old water gate Tan could run into the old corn- 
field beside which they had built their first nest, 
and could fill his mouth with grains dropped on 
the groimd last autumn by the hurried har- 
vesters. 

There were several days of this life, and then 
came a time when Teckle did not stir from the 
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soft, warm nest, and five blind, hairless, whim- 
pering little field mice wrinkled their funny 
muzzles and nudged and felt about in the dark, 
and made the little mother's heart beat fast in- 
deed with pride and affection. 



# # # # # 




II 



THE BALD QUEEN 

IT must not be supposed that Tan and 
Teckle were allowed to spend all this time, 
and do all this work, without being re- 
minded of the allegiance they owed to the great 
Bald Queen, who ruled over that woodland. 
They had, indeed, heard of her, and had seen 
her long-sworded and strong-winged mes- 
sengers scurrying to and fro even while they 
were building their first nest, but as they were 
not then within her dominion none of these 
royal servants ever spoke to them. But now 

26 
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that they were within her borders they were 
soon advised that they must render her hom- 
age. 

It was on the second day of their stay in the 
old stmnp that they received the first hint of 
what was expected of them. Tan was busy 
as could be carrying out load after load of chips 
and refuse from the new nest, sciu*rying away 
some distance from the hole and dropping the 
rubbish among the fallen leaves, and running 
back to shelter again before anything could 
harm him. He had worked for a long time in 
the early morning when on one of his trips he 
was met at the very doorway by one whom he 
had not learned to like very well, Cousin Gray. 
Now he had known Cousin Gray, the fat, dusty 
grasshopper, for some time, and had heard all 
about his love of gossip. So he was not at all 
siu*prised that his first visitor should be Cousin 
Gray, come to spy out whatever he could, and 
give the news of the day, and go hopping away 
to tell the next he met all about Tan and 
Teckle. Tan knew that before simset all the 
woodland would hear all that he said, and all 
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that he did, and all that the sharp eyes of 
Cousin Gray could see, and very likely many 
things which were neither said nor done. For 
Cousin Gray had not the best reputation in the 
world for telling the truth. 

"Good-morning, Neighbour Tan. May 
you always have plenty of green food,'* said 
Cousin Gray, edging toward Tan and taking 
up a position on a chip where he could be ready 
for instant flight in case it became necessary. 
Among all the little people except those whom 
good old Mother Nature has armed for defence 
this is always the first thought — ^how best to 
escape when danger threatens. So Cousin 
Gray got upon a large, smooth, dry chip, 
turned aroimd thrice, looking all about him, 
and finally grew quiet with his long, powerful 
legs folded under him like springs, drawn tight 
and ready to hurl him far away if any sudden 
danger should appear. 

"I am very glad we are to have you and 
your mate here in our woodland," said the 
grasshopper. " Has anyone been to see you 
and bid you welcome? No? I thought not. 
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So I have come from across the creek to wel- 
come you to the Bald Queen's domain. Have 
you been to pay your respects to her? You 
must not neglect that, you know." 

Tan bade the fat gossip good-morning as 
well as he could with his mouthful of dry 
chips, wishing him safety from all danger. 
Then he left his visitor while he ran to empty 
the chips from his mouth, coming back pres- 
ently to talk with him. 

" Nobody has been here yet," he said. " If 
the others know of our coming, they perhaps 
know how busy we have been, and what a hiu^ry 
we are in to get our new place finished. No, I 
have not yet pledged myself to the Bald Queen. 
I have been working very hard, and besides I 
did not know just how to set about it." 

" Then you are very lucky that I am the first 
to visit you and tell you what to do. I know 
better than anyone else in the woodland, for 
my family has always been very close to the 
family of the Bald Queen, though we are not 
exactly related." 

Now it was stretching the truth a great deal 
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for Cousin Gray to say this, for his people and 
the Bald Queen's people have almost nothing 
in common. Even the messengers and soldiers 
of the Bald Queen held him in great contempt, 
and seldom spoke to him. But he thought it 
made him appear more important in Tan's 
eyes, so he went on: 

" You must take yoiu* place imder the tall 
elm tree yonder where she lives, and wait di- 
rectly beneath her nest until she sends a mes- , 
senger to you. By him you must send your 
compliments to the Bald Queen in your very 
best style, and assure her that you will always 
be glad to serve her, and to be ruled over by 
her. Also that you are very glad to know that 
you are to have the protection of her soldiers in 
time of need. That is all. Really, she is not 
likely to require anything of you, but it pleases 
her to have you declare yoiu'self her subject, 
and she and her soldiers are sometimes a pro- 
tection not to be despised. She cannot keep 
away all danger, but she can often help you, 
and even in this woodland there is sometimes 
awful need of help.'* 
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" Thank you. Would you advise me to go 
to-day?" 

"By all means. Wait imtil midday, no 
longer. By that time she will have been well 
warmed by the sun, and yet will not have had 
time to be tired. These chilly mornings make 
even my joints stiff and my temper imcertain." 

For some time longer Cousin Gray talked 
with Tan, trying to get him to say something 
about his neighboiu*s, good or bad, that he 
might have some fresh gossip to carry to the 
next whom he might meet. But Tan was very 
discreet, and pretended to know very little 
about his neighbours, and he took good care 
that all he did say was good. 

So Tan worked away at the old stump until 
the middle of the day, when he left Teckle 
alone and went to pay his respects to the Bald 
Queen. She was the queen of the immense 
colony of bald hornets which lived in a great 
nest in the top of an old elm tree. Tan found 
the way very easily, and took up his place di- 
rectly beneath the nest He could see, as he 
looked up, the great nest built of brown paper 
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which the hornets themselves had made, and he 
could see the workers and messengers of the 
queen flying in and out of the nest» taking 
forth orders, bringing in food, and keeping the 
queen informed of everything that happened 
all over the woodland. He waited for what 
seemed a long time, and was just beginning to 
fear that he was too small for the Bald Queen 
to notice at all, when suddenly one of the white- 
faced warriors dropped from the nest and 
alighted at his very nose. Tan could not help 
starting back in affright, for a field mouse is 
very tunid. 

" Good-morning. A safe day to you," said 
Tan, the usual greeting among his people, and 
one which he thought might be proper to a 
hornet. 

" Many adventures to you," responded the 
hornet, waving his feelers in friendly gesture. 
" Did you wish speech with some of the Bald 
Queen's people?" 

^^I am a newcomer into your woodland," 
said Tan, " and I have come to pay my respects 
to the great Bald Queen, and to assure her of 
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my devotion, and pray for the protection of 
her and her mighty warriors." 

Now that was a much neater speech than 
Tan knew, for if there is anything a hornet 
likes it is for one to come directly to the point 
when speaking. He is nervous, and irritable, 
and always in a hurry, and one slow of speech 
runs great risk of offending. 

" Well spoken, little fellow," said the hornet. 
For though he was only a fraction of Tan's 
size, the hornet was a warrior all over, armed 
with a long and venomous sting, and powerful 
jaws, and with a delight in fighting which made 
him a terrible foe. As he spoke he half im- 
sheathed his long sword and made it flash in the 
sunlight, just from force of habit, and not 
meaning to frighten Tan at all. 

" Just sit you still a few moments where you 
are, and I will carry your message up to the 
queen." So saying he rose and flew up into 
the air, up, and up, and up, to the great nest 
hanging from the upper branches of the tall 
tree. 

It seemed to Tan a long time, but really it 
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was only a few moments imtil the same white- 
faced soldier dropped from the nest above and 
alighted on a leaf before him. 

" You have pleased the Bald Queen, as I had 
expected, by yoiu* neat little speech," he said, 
" She has deigned to accept you as a member 
of our great family of dependents. Now if 
you will point out to me where you live and 
how many there are in your nest, I will give 
orders that you are not to be molested by our 
people, and that you are to have protection 
when you require it." 

So Tan sciuried off through the grass and 
fallen branches and weeds to his oak stump, the 
white-faced soldier buzzing along overhead. 
Even before they reached the stump Tan was 
made to realise what a great protection the 
soldiers of the Bald Queen might be in time of 
need. A farm horse, grazing in the pasture, 
had strayed quite near the entrance to the 
stump, and there was danger that he might 
step on Tan or Teckle if they ventured near 
him. Tan tiu*ned aside to avoid going too near 
the horse. 
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" Here is where we have made our nest," said 
Tan. " Will you come inside and see? " 

" It is not necessary; it is enough that I see 
and know where you live. But what is this 
great hillock of flesh doing here? He might 
step on and kill any number of our friends. 
Watch me send him about his business." 

Without more ado the hornet flew up into 
the air and dashed straight at the horse's head. 
He struck him, as nearly as Tan could see, on 
the soft part of the nose where it is very tender. 
The horse threw up his head with a terrified 
snort, and leaped over ieiil immense extent of 
groimd. The little soldier had leaped away 
from him after the first blow, but he dashed 
back again and again, striking swiftly and 
viciously, each time sinking the poisoned 
stinger deep into the flesh, until the horse was 
snorting and running at full speed far from 
Tan's old stump. 

"I think he will not venture here again 
soon," said the little warrior, dropping down 
by Tan's doorway, smoothing out his feelers 
and rubbing his legs. ^' It does make me so 
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angry to see a clumsy creature like that come 
aroimd in the way." 

Then Tan called Teckle to the doorway and 
made her known to the soldier, and told her 
that they were both under the protection of the 
great Bald Queen, whose soldiers were known 
in every part of that woodland. And the 
soldier, after looking narrowly at both of them 
so that he would be sure to know them another 
time, flew back to his queen to make report on 
what he had seen and done. 

From that time forth Tan and Teckle were 
among the most loyal subjects of the great 
Bald Queen. They were fated to learn that 
there were many things in which she could not 
interfere, but it was aliyays a comfort to know 
that whenever she could, she would put her 
whole army of long-sworded warriors in the 
field to help them. 

And some time you shall hear, too, how Tan 
and Teckle were able to perform a service for 
the Bald Queen and her people which quite re- 
paid the queen for all the good she had done 
for them. 




Ill 

THE BRADLEY FARM 



IT was the most wonderful corner of the 
great and wonderful Bradley farm, this 
woodland pasture where Tan and Teckle 
had at last made their home. What was of 
the utmost importance to them, it was out of 
the way. None of the wild creatures, great or 
small, like to be where their life is too public. 
No matter whether it be bear, wolf, squirrel, 
rabbit, mouse, hornet, dragon fly, or any of the 
hundreds of smaller ones, privacy is highly 
prized. This is true of every creature except a 
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very few who have lost their independence and 
live as hangers-on of man. The dog is one, 
living under the table of man and glad to get 
the scraps of food which he throws away. And 
none of the wild kindred will have anything to 
do with the dog. They despise him. The 
same is true, in a lesser degree, of the cat. A 
few others are falling into bad habits in this 
regard, but of the many thousands it is still 
true that they love to be alone, and shun man- 
kind all they can. Even the cow and the horse, 
the domestic fowl of all kinds, and sometimes 
even the dog, will hide out when little ones are 
to be hatched or- born, showing that they still 
Have the instincts of the wild life born in them. 
This woodland, then, was in an obscure part 
of the farm. Driftwood river flowed along 
the eastern edge of the great tract of land, and 
into it flowed Nineveh creek after cutting 
across the south end. Into this creek of 
Nineveh flowed a smaller stream called Pleas- 
sant Run. The banks of all these water 
courses were fringed with deep woods, and in 
the angle formed by the junction of Nineveh 
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and Pleasant Run creeks was the little settle- 
ment of wild kindred into which Tan and 
Teckle had moved. 

On the north of their old stump, only a few 
rods away, ran the brook of Pleasant Run. To 
the southwest and only a little farther away was 
the creek of Nineveh. Across this triangular 
tongue of land there was an old worm fence, 
fallen into bad condition and seldom repaired. 
It was a full half mile to the nearest public 
road, and the only passage way for man near 
their home was a dim track, seldom travelled, 
leading through a dilapidated gate into the 
dark, wet bottom lands. Oilly at rare inter- 
vals did anybody pass that way. The nearest 
fenced ground was used only as a pasture for 
horses and cattle and sheep, and they counted 
for but little to the wild people. By crossing 
the brook on the old water gate and running 
along the worm fence Tan could reach the corn 
field, which was good to have at hand for food 
supplies, but it was not near enough to attract 
the attention of men to them. 

To be sure there were three boys on the farm, 
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and they liked to come poking and prjdng into 
all the lonely corners at times, but the Bald 
Queen's soldiers had discouraged them in that 
especial corner so that they seldom came any 
more, and their behaviour was mild when they 
did pass that way. Boys were hated partly on 
their own account, but chiefly because they al- 
ways had at their heels a pack of dogs, noisy 
and inquisitive, and always trying to kill some- 
thing. Boys and dogs were greatly to be 
feared in most parts of the farm, but this spot 
of woodland was troubled with them less than 
almost any other. 

Here, then, the subjects of the Bald Queen 
had the world to themselves. To a boy who 
went whistling noisily through that nook of 
the farm it might seem a very lonely spot, but 
even the boys, who knew much of woodcraft, 
little dreamed how many little folks lived 
there, and watched furtively from their hiding 
places until boys and dogs were safely out of 
sight and hearing. Tan and Teckle them-, 
selves, when they first moved in, had no idea 
there were so many of the little wild people. 
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But as soon as they had the little family on a 
steady diet, and had the hallways of the old 
stump cleared out, and all their household in 
order, they began to get acquainted with their 
neighbours. Then it was that they found that 
there were others who even shared with them 
the shelter of the old stump. 

One morning when Tan had his little house- 
hold running smoothly he was sitting in one of 
the doorways of the old stump resting, when 
he was surprised by a bit of wood dust 
dropping on him from above. He had not 
heard the sound of gnawing, and his nose had 
not warned him that another mouse was nigh, 
but he feared that another family of mice was 
trying to move in, and was cleaning out a 
gallery for a nest above him. Tan sat quite 
still, and presently another fine load of dust 
dropped on his back. He sniffed at it, but 
there was no odour of mouse. He touched it 
carefully with a dainty paw, and it was quite 
dry. No mouse had gnawed that dust from 
the stump. Who was it, then, who dared chip 
off the least particle from his stump? Tan 
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stepped cautiously out and looked upward. 
He saw nothing except a number of tiny holes 
in the wood, so small that a mouse could not 
have poked even one foot into one of them. 
While he looked another little load of dust was 
heaved out of one of the holes and fell in his 
face. Whoever his new neighbour was, then, 
it was certain that he lived in that little hole. 

Tan started to climb up and see who it was, 
moving slowly, and with many a glance around 
to see that he was not surprised by bird or 
beast. For, among the little wild folks the . 
price of life itself is the most constant watch- 
ing, and sometimes even that is not enough. 
Tan had scarcely taken two timid steps when 
there was a quick buzz in the air, and on the 
stump at his very nose there settled a little 
figure from the air above. He was only about 
a third the length of Tan's tail, very slender 
and nervous looking, with the large, strong 
head and the oval, pointed abdomen which de- 
note the stinger. As he plumped dowi;i upon 
the root of the stump at Tan's nose he flipped 
his wings nervously in Tan's face, curved his 
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abdomen as if getting ready to use his stinger, 
and asked: 

" Who are you, and what do you want? " 

" I live in this place, and I want to know 
who is gnawing at it," said Tan. 

" Well, our family has lived in this stump 
for I don't know how many summers, and I 
propose that we keep on living here. Maybe 
there'll be room for us both; if not I know 
who'll have to move." 

Again the little fellow flipped his wings 
nervously and wriggled his abdoqien sugges- 
tively. 

" I don't see but we both might live here," 
said Tan, who was never inclined to be quarrel- 
some. " I'm sure that little hole away up there 
won't trouble me, and if you live up there I 
can't be in yoiu* way. Come down and see 
where I live." 

So the little wasp walked down to the end 
of the root, and looked in at the hallway which 
Tan had so carefully cleaned out. Then he 
allowed Tan to climb up and peep in at the 
hole where the wasp's mate was hard at work 
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digging into the solid wood, and every few 
moments backing to the doorway and heaving 
out a little load of dust. And Tan and the 
wasp, whom the little people called Albo, be- 
came quite friendly at once when each found 
that the other meant him no harm. Indeed it 
is seldom that the wild folks injure each other 
through malice, as man and his tame animals 
do. True, they hunt and kill, but they do it to 
satisfy hunger, and never wantonly. And 
they have their laws, and all know these laws, 
and hunt in accord with them. And any of 
the little wild kindred who are not natural 
enemies soon become friends, and live together 
much more peaceably than most men do. 

" Don't you ever take your turn at digging 
and gnawing out the nest? " asked Tan. 

" Oh, no! That is part of my mate's work. 
To begin with, it is her place to do that; and 
besides, she likes the work, and wants td do it, 
and — I don't. You know how a mate is; she 
is so hard to please in the matter of a nest that 
she would worry herself for fear I wouldn't 
get it just as she wants it. And she'd worry 
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me, too. So I just let her do it all while I 
stand guard and see that nobody troubles her, 
and that no other wasp tries to take her away 
from me. There are plenty of them would 
like to get my mate," he said proudly, as 
another load of dust dropped from the little 
doorway, and Tan caught a glimpse of the 
slender black form of Alba as she swept the 
doorway clean and dashed back inside. " Three 
of them tried to take her from me, but I taught 
them! Two of them will never trouble anyone 
again, and the third would have gone the same 
way but that he took to his wings." And Albo 
curved up his body and ran his long, keen 
dagger out of its sheath in a boastful nianner. 
After another day of steady digging in the 
hard wood the little nest was finished, and the 
hard working Alba set out to store up food for 
the little ones who would come later in the sum- 
mer. She made trip after trip out to the edge 
of the woodland where stood an old sugar mill, 
in whose deserted comers numberless spiders 
had spun webs and sat in lazy industry waiting 
for flies. She caught these spiders one by one. 
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giving each a thrust with her stinger which dis- 
abled him, and then carried him to the nest. 
Albo was always on the lookout. He never 
went for spiders himself, but he kept anyone 
else from taking away what Alba brought, and 
he kept the little flies from creeping into the 
nest to lay eggs which would hatch little grubs 
to share the spiders with the young wasps. 
Albo was kinder, too, than many mates are, for 
he met Alba at the door, took the spiders from 
her, and carried them into the storeroom. She 
often entered the nest to help him with the load, 
and they seemed a very happy and loving 
couple. It was many days before they had 
stored all the spiders they wanted, as many as 
all Tan's claws counted twice over. The eggs 
were laid on the spiders day by day as they 
were stored up, and when all was done the nest 
was closed up with a bit of wood dust. Albo 
told Tan that when the eggs hatch, the baby 
wasps, like tiniest worms, would eat up the 
spiders. They eat, day by day, as much as 
they want, then they wrap themselves up in 
warm webs of their own spinning, and go to 
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sleep. Weeks later they wake up, real wasps 
with wings and stings, and creep from the old 
nest and go forth into the world. 

Tan had never heard of such a way of rear- 
ing a family. He thought it must be much 
easier to bring up his little ones in the warm, 
dry nest, to have them take their mother's milk 
when they were hungry, and to learn by and by 
to eat the com and fruit and roots he brought 
them. Spiders must be a Very poor diet, he 
thought. 

And then the idea of the baby wasps hatch- 
ing out all alone in the nest, and eating nothing 
but spiders there in the dark, and spinning their 
own little beds, and going to sleep again to 
wake up wasps and never see their parents at 
all, he thought very terrible. But it is the way 
which dear, good old Mother Nature has 
taught the wasps, and Tan had a great many 
odd things to learn before he knew all about his 
neighbours in the woodland. 
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IV 
OLD CROAKER 

ONE morning when Tan was starting 
out quite early to get his breakfast 
he ran, in his haste, plump against a 
soft bulky body in the twilight just inside the 
doorway. There was a frightened squeak from 
Tan and a hoarse croak from the other, and 
each leaped as far as he could. Indeed, Tan 
ran back to the inmost recesses of his nest be- 
fore he recovered sufficient nerve even to turn 
round. Then, finding that he was not piw- 
sued, and not recalling that he had ever been 
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warned against an animal with such an odour, 
he ventured back to investigate. Very slowly 
and cautiously he advanced, watching, listen- 
ing, smelling, ready to flee again at the slight- 
est sign of danger. But nothing seemed to 
threaten him, and when he finally reached the 
doorway again he found the stranger soimd 
asleep in the identical spot where Tan had 
stumbled over him. Little by little Tan crept 
up to him, and finally found coiu'age to speak 
to him: 

" May you be preserved from fright.'* 

" Good feeding and quiet rest," responded 
the great grey toad. He was apparently 
sound asleep even as he spoke, for although he 
opened his eyes when Tan spoke, he closed 
them before he had finished his greeting. 

" I am sorry to have disturbed you, but I live 
here, and was going out in such a hiwry that I 
did not see you. Where do you live ? " 

"Just anywhere out of the sunlight so 

that " But he had fallen asleep again in 

the midst of his sentence. As he seemed very 
harmless, and Tan never liked to interfere with 
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anybody's comfort, he went on about his break- 
fast and left the toad sleeping in the gloom of 
the hallway. Later in the day he talked with 
Old Croaker, as he soon learned to know the 
toad, and learned another phase of life in that 
delightful woodland. 

Old Croaker was one of the musicians of the 
world of little people. By day he sat in dark, 
cool places and rested and slept, but in the 
evening he hopped about in the grass along the 
brook and hunted for flies and mosquitoes and 
all manner of small insects. When he had fed 
he sat at the edge of the water, or just in the 
edge of it so that only his head was clear, and 
sang with the frogs. Most men took it for 
granted that all the singers were frogs, but in 
truth almost half the number were toads. The 
three boys of the farm knew. They had spied 
on the little people and learned many things. 
The boys even knew Old Croaker personally, 
greatly to his disgust. He told Tan some of 
his adventures with them. 

" It was the most imdigiiified thing you ever 
could imagine," said he. " Everybody knows 
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how I dislike to be made ridiculous, and every- 
body knows, too, how terribly a fright affects 
me. And those boys who pass here sometimes 
— ^the very same — ^made me both afraid and 
ridiculous. I know I shall never recover 
from it. 

" I was sitting under a bit of curled-up bark 
that made the finest shelter in the world, dream- 
ing the day away and troubling nobody, when 
those boys came by. Of course they turned 
over my bit of bark and found me — ^they are 
the most inquisitive lot. I tried to run away, 
but one of them caught me and held me fast, 
and they all made terrible noises when I kicked 
and struggled. They carried me a long way, 
so far that I had the greatest trouble to find 
my way back, and imagine what they did to 
me! 

" They set me at the foot of a long piece of 
wood, and they sent running down it what I 
took to be a small and swift running bug. It 
came spinning down right at my nose, and you 
know I never lose an opportunity to get a meal. 
So I flicked out my tongue and lapped up the 
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strange bug into my mouth and swallowed it. 
I never caught so heavy a bug in all my life, 
nor one with so little flavour, but I thought it 
might prevent my getting hungry later. Then 
another and another of these same bugs came 
racing down the piece of wood at me, and of 
course I caught and swallowed them as fast as 
I could work my tongue. All the time those 
boys were holding their stomachs and writhing 
about and making terrible sounds, which some- 
how I had come to understand were indica- 
tions of joy on their part. I saw nothing 
amusing. 

" When I had eaten such a quantity of the 
bugs that I think I should have let the next one 
pass me by, one of the boys took a long, black 
stick that looked exactly like a snake, and came 
poking it at me endwise through the grass. 
Now you know that snakes eat toads alive, and 
nothing terrifies me so much as a snake, or any- 
thing that looks like one. I was frightened al- 
most to death, and I tried and tried to run 
away. But do you know — can you believe it I 
Those heavy bugs I had eaten weighed me 
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down to the ground until I could not stir. It 
was just as if I had swallowed a stone as large 
as myself, if that were possible. I was scared 
so that I almost died, and I must admit that I 
croaked aloud with fear. The boys lay down 
on the ground and rolled about and kicked, and 
made again those terrible noises of joy. 
Finally, when I was almost dead of terror, 
expecting every moment to be swallowed alive 
— for I could not convince myself that it was 
not really a snake after me — one of the boys 
took me up by the hind feet and held me with 
my head downward. To my intense astonish- 
ment every one of those bugs which I had been 
at such pains to swaUow, rolled out of my 
mouth and I was as empty as at first." 

Of course Tan could not understand, and 
Old Croaker could not explain, that he had 
been made the victim of a joke which country 
boys often play on toads. They had put him 
at the foot of an inclined plank and had roUed 
bird shot down the plank at him. And the 
greedy toad, thinking it a strange kind of bug, 
had swallowed so much lead that he could not 
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move. But he had still another humiliation to 
relate, 

" Imagine what those boys did to me next. 
They put me into a hole in some wood and cov- 
ered it so that I could not get out. They kept 
me there until evening, when I was very 
hungry, and then brought me some beetles, all 
of one kind. I ate them as fast as I could, 
without noticing them closely. Then the boys 
let me out, and I hopped about on the ground, 

" I was greatly surprised to notice that my 
stomach had become the colour of the sun. I 
glowed and faded, and then turned bright 
again, over and over, until I thought I must 
burst into flame. And those boys lay down on 
the ground again and howled and rolled with 
joy, making again those unseemly noises. I 
am naturally dignified, you must know, and I 
was so mortified that I almost died of shame, 
Those boys had fed me with the beetles that 
carry a light in their bodies, and there they 
were in my stomach, still alive and making 
their lights shine out, sometimes one or two at 
a time, and sometimes a great many at once. 
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until I looked as if I had swallowed part of 
the moon." 

The boys had fed Old Croaker on fireflies, 
and enjoyed the comical sight of an illmninated 
toad. The skin of all frogs and toads is very 
transparent, and the light of the firefly shines 
very plainly through the thin wall of the 
stomach. 

" Still I have a kindly feeling toward the 
boys in spite of all they have made me suffer," 
the toad went on. " For once they really saved 
my life. I was making a meal off the flies and 
gnats along the creek bank near here when a 
terrible snake came after me. I leaped as far 
and as fast as I could, and called out with all 
my might, but the snake came up with me and 
seized me by one foot, and was beginning to 
swallow me alive when the boys appeared. I 
thought perhaps they would kill the snake and 
catch me, and perhaps do something more to 
make me ridiculous, for I know that they do 
sometimes kill snakes and tease toads. But 
they did not. They sat, all three in a row, and 
watched that snake swallow me alive I 
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" You may well be surprised, Neighbour 
Tan, but it is Mother Nature's truth I am tell- 
ing you. I who sit here before you, Old 
Croaker the toad, have been eaten by a snake, 
and yet I live to tell of it. 

" First, as I said, the snake got me by one 
hind foot. Little by little, in spite of my kick- 
ing and struggling and croaking, he crept up 
and up and up, getting me farther and farther 
down his throat all the time. Finally he got 
even my head inside his mouth, and with a 
gulp he swallowed me down. 

" I thought it was all over, and had given up 
even trying to kick, when suddenly there was 
a relief from the pressure on my body and I 
was rolled out into the light of day. Those 
boys, after watching the snake swallow me just 
to see how he did it, had killed him and cut his 
body open and set me free. I was not hurt at 
all, except for a few bruises and the fright I 
had imdergone. I winked hard and stared 
about me to be sure that it was true, and there 
lay the great black snake, dead, and his body 
cut open. I made my best leaps, and the boys 
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let me go that time without teasing me at 
aU. 

" So I really feel kindly toward them, even 
though they do kill when it is not necessary, 
and tease me, and chase me into the water, and 
make a laughing stock of me. I can never 
forget that they brought me back into the 
world after I had been eaten." 
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IN the very top of the tallest sycamore tree 
in all the woods that bordered old Nineveh 
creek lived Spa the brown sparrow hawk. 
Keen of eye, swift of wing and as true as an 
arrow when he struck, he was the terror of the 
smaller wild folk of the woodland. He hunted 
all over the south end of the great Bradley 
farm, he hunted all day, and he hunted every 
day. In the little eyrie at the top of the 
gnarled old sycamore were his mate and five 
little hawks, growing and always hungry, and 
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they kept him working from daybreak until 
dark. 

Spa was well known to the three boys of the 
farm, but they so admired his courage and ac- 
tivity that they did not try to kiD him. Indeed 
he contributed much to their amusement, and 
he soon grew to know that he had nothing to 
fear from them. They gave him his name, 
which is only a sort of nickname taken from 
the one by which he is usually known. 

In the fields where these three boys often 
worked was a great number of old logs and 
brush heaps in which many field mice, cousins 
of Tan, built their nests. When in the course 
of their work the boys destroyed a nest, and 
the mice went scampering about in the open, it 
often happened that Spa, ever on the watch 
for prey, would pounce upon the mice and 
carry them off. When he had done this a few 
times it became a favourite sport of the boys to 
capture a mouse unhurt, carry him to an old 
dead tree which was bare of limbs, and set 
him to climbing up the trunk. No matter in 
what part of the bottoms Spa was hunting, he 
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would spy that mouse the moment it had left 
the boy's hands and started to climb. Utterly 
fearless of the boys, he would leap forth from 
his lookout, curve in his wings, and speed down 
like an arrow. There would be a whistling of 
wings through the air above the boy's head, a 
brown form would dash up against the dead 
tree trunk, the sharp talons would strike home, 
and Spa would flap away with another meal 
for the mate and little ones in the top of the 
old sycamore. All that summer long the boys 
amused themselves by furnishing mice to Spa 
whenever they could catch them, and never 
once did the keen-eyed hawk fail to see his 
prey and make for it at once. Often they 
tried whether Spa could see the distance across 
a long field, and he never failed them. Even 
when they could not see him, though he usually 
sat in plain view on the dead top of some tall 
tree, they knew that he was watching from 
some lookout invisible to their eyes, and that 
he would come. 

Spa was not long in learning that a new 
family of mice had come to live in that comer 
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of the woodland. Cousin Gray, the dusty, 
gossiping grasshopper, had tattled to the old 
turkey buzzard. The old buzzard, though little 
given to gossip, was a sort of a cousin to Spa, 
and one day mentioned to him that there was a 
whole family of mice living in the old stump. 
Spa was very glad to hear this, for game had 
been very scarce of late, and the babies were 
growing so large and had such. appetites I So, 
in return. Spa told the buzzard where to find 
the carcass of the snake which the boys had 
killed when they rescued Old Croaker the toad. 
And, while his cousin feasted on the snake, 
Spa laid plans to catch Tan and Teckle. 

Spa knew all about field mice, where they 
liked to live, what they liked best to eat, and 
what hours they chose to hunt for food. So 
he went to Grackle, the blackbird, and en- 
listed his aid to entrap Tan. Grackle was to 
go beneath a big beech tree not far from the 
stump where the mice lived, and pretend to 
find beechnuts more plentiful there than any- 
where else, easier to get, and of a better fia- 
vour. The nuts were beginning to swell and 
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sprout in the warm spring winds and rains, 
and really were excellent eating. 

So Grackle went under the beech tree and 
poked about under the old leaves with his beak 
for nuts. .Tan, peering from his doorway, 
saw him, and wished that he dared seek food 
that far from cover, but he was afraid. Soon 
Grackle, spying him, flew over and alighted on 
Tan's stump. 

" Finest beech nuts IVe ever eaten," he said, 
wiping his beak on the edge of the stump. 
" IVe only been out long enough to fly twice 
across a field, and I have had all I can hold. 
Why don't you feed there? Don't you like 
beechnuts?" 

"Better than almost anything else," said 
Tan wistfully, " but it's too far in the open for 
me. Too much danger," 

" Little enough danger if you're bold. Look 
at m^I There are boys and hawks and weasels 
and raccoons and — oh, everything that eats 
meat, after me all the time. Do I look thin? 
Do I look worried? Not I. When I want a 
good meal I go and get it and never think of 
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danger. I'm going over now and get some to 
take to the babies down among the reeds on the 
creek." 

Crackle flew over and alighted imder the 
tree, and began to make a great display of 
picking up nuts and not watching for danger. 
It did not look so far from his nest after all, 
and Tan did want beech nuts, so with many a 
tremor and many a sidelong glace around 
him and above, he scampered over and began 
to dig among the leaves for nuts. There 
really were nuts in plenty. One after another 
Tan dug them up from the soft mould, bit ofF 
the hull, and ate the soft, swelling kernel. He 
was constantly on the watch, seeing everything 
that moved, hearing everything that rustled, 
missing not one of the tiny noises that go to 
make up the silence of a great woodland, and 
using his keen little nose to warn him of any 
approaching danger. But he grew so busy 
digging nuts that for a few brief moments he 
forgot one danger — ^that which might threaten 
overhead. 

Away down the edge of the woodland, stark 
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and rigid on the top of an oak tree, sat Spa, 
watching. He had seen Crackle eating nuts 
heneath the tree. He had seen Tan's timid 
little run across the open, arid he now saw him 
forgetting danger in his eagerness to dig up 
nuts. The time for which he had planned was 
at hand. Launching himself on his thin 
wings, he sped straight as a sunbeam for the 
foot of the beedi tree. 

Tan was grabbling after a nut which had 
sunk deeper than most in the soft mould, and 
his head was down longer than usual. When 
he did lift it to take a look for possible danger 
he was suddenly aware of something terrible 
impending. It may have been a warning 
from within, certain it is that he had neither 
seen nor heard nor smelled anything, perhaps 
it was the slight darkening of the air by the 
spread of Spa's wings as he descended. From 
whatever cause. Tan was aware of a terrible 
danger, and without waiting to define it he 
leaped aside with all his strength and quick- 
ness. Just as he flung his body aside a pair 
of brown wings settled over the spot with a 
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whistling of feathers in the air, a pair of legs 
shot forth and the yellow talons struck 
viciously, clutching the leaves where Tan had 
been digging. It was Spa, striking to kill, 
and for a wonder he had missed. Tan had 
saved himself by no more time than it takes 
to wink an eye. 

Even yet he was by no means safe, for the 
little hawk arose on light wings, hovered an 
instant, and struck again. But Tan had 
leaped into the shelter of some fallen branches, 
and.under their cover he scurried to an old log- 
Here he f oimd a friendly hole and crept into 
it, not daring to go home for a long, long 
time. The sim was almost overhead when at 
last he thought that his foe had gone, and ven- 
tured out. He foimd Teckle wild with anx- 
iety. She had seen Spa strike, and when Tan 
did not return she feared he had been carried 
away and eaten. 

There were others, too, who had seen the 
hawk strike and miss, and they determined 
to give Spa their help. It was the three boys 
of the farm. Next day, with their dogs, they 
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came into the woodland and made straight for 
the stump. The smaller of the dogs sniffed 
eagerly at each of the. hollow roots by which 
the mice ran in and out of their stump, whined, 
and began to dig and gnaw at the holes. Then 
the boys, with axes, began to chop away at the 
stump. They were going to dig out the fam- 
ily of mice, make them climb a tree one by one, 
and watch Spa carry them off to the hungry 
little family in the old sycamore. 

Tan was at home looking after the babies 
when this new and terrible danger came upon 
him, but Teckle was out after her breakfast. 
She heard the noisy boys and dogs, and watch- 
ing from a friendly shelter she soon saw them 
cutting and digging away at her stump where 
Tan and the little ones were. She almost died 
of fear. All at once she remembered the Bald 
Queen and her promise to protect them with 
soldiers in time of need. Teckle knew that 
this promise did not apply to the ordinary 
dangers of every day life, where the meat 
eaters hunted and preyed upon the others in 
accord with the laws of the woodland, but here 
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were boys and dogs, the enemies of all the little 
wild people alike, coming to destroy her nest 
and kill her mate and little ones. 

Taking advantage of all the cover she could, 
Teckle ran out beneath the great elm tree and 
waited. In a moment a white faced warrior 
dropped on the grass in front of her and asked 
what she desired. 

" I claim the protection of the Great Bald 
Queen," said Teckle, made bold by danger. 
"Boys and dogs are destro3ring our nest/' 

"Wait here and see how the Bald Queen 
keeps her promises, and how she deals with 
intruders in her domain," said the soldier. As 
he spoke he rose in the air and flew upward, di- 
rectly into the nest. 

Instantly there was an angry hum over- 
head, and Teckle saw white faced warriors in 
countless numbers pour from the nest and 
stream away toward the stump. The fore- 
most sped straight as Spa himself, and struck 
a boy full on his smiling mouth. He fell over 
backward as if he were dead. Another soldier 
and another struck him before he could arise, 
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and each stabbed his poisoned stinger to its 
full length in the soft flesh. Others attacked 
the other boys and the dogs, and in a moment 
every boy and dog was beset with a horde of 
angry hornets. Yelling with pain and terror, 
followed by their yelping parasites, the boys 
fled from the woodland and far away, piu-sued 
by the Bald Queen^s soldiers. 

From that hour Tan and Teckle were never 
in any danger from boys or dogs. The boys 
were bold, reckless little fellows. They could 
catch and ride any horse on the farm, and the 
horses were many and wild. They climbed 
the tallest trees, swam the creeks and even the 
river at flood tide, and sported with danger in 
a thousand ways. But they had learned well 
the lesson that the Bald Queen would brook 
no meddling from them in her domains, and 
they kept away. Nothing would have induced 
them to meddle with the Bald Queen's people, 
and if they had tried they could not have 
coaxed the dogs back to the spot. So Tan 
and Teckle were done with human foes for the 
rest of that summer. 
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VI 

BRAVEST OF ALL 

iP you know who is the bravest — ^the 
I very bravest of all the little people 
of the woodland? " asked one of the 
Bald Queen^s soldiers one day as he dropped 
suddenly down in front of Tan, who sat sun- 
ning himself in the doorway. 

" Of course I know," said Tan. " I do not 
know which one, exactly, but I know that the 
Bald Queen's soldiers are braver, and fight 
better, than anyone else I ever saw." 

'' Not at all. Not at all. We fight, of 
course, and we always win, of coiu-se, because 
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there are a great many of us and we fight as 
hard as we know how. But we love fighting 
because it comes natural to us, and we like the 
exercise and seldom get hurt. But there is a 
family of our cousins who are almost as ready 
to fight as we are, and yet they know that every 
one of them who strikes an enemy loses his 
own life. That is what I call real bravery. 
Do you find it strange? 

" I mean the honey bee. Do you know that 
whenever a honey bee stings anyone he loses 
his sword, and whenever he loses his sword he 
dies? It is true, and the wonder is that he is 
willing to sting at all. Even if he stings to 
save himself from danger, he loses his life by 
the very effort he makes to save it. 

" Now I love to fight. My head is almost 
as hard as a pebble, my jaws are strong and 
my teeth sharp, my body is strong and not 
easily hurt, and my sword is long and keen and 
full of poison. I can kill or put to flight al- 
most any enemy I attack, and after I have 
used my sword more times than I can coimt it 
is as keen and ready as before. 
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" How I love to hurl myself through the air 
at top speed upon some enemy, strike him with 
my hard head and sink my sword into him at 
the same time, dodge his blows and strike 
again, and fight until he runs I 

" But the honey bee — did you ever see him 
sting? Watch sometime when there is 
trouble going, and you will see how ready he 
is to fight, and yet how sure he is to die if he 
lands a blow. If I knew that it meant certain 
death to me to strike, I think I would forget 
how to sting. 

"Yet with all his bravery, and his hard 
work and his good habits, the honey bee has 
become the slave of man, working for him and 
living off his bounty. All the honey he stores 
up in summer, man takes from him, leaving 
him barely enough to keep him alive — ^some- 
times not so much. Sometimes the swarms 
die of hunger because man has taken away all 
their honey. I should like to see the man who 
is bold enough to make the Bald Queen and 
her soldiers work for him, and live in nests of 
his making. I know what I*d do: I'd fight 
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all day instead of working, and so would every 
one of the white faces, and the man would be 
glad enough to be rid of us. Here comes a 
bee. I will call him over, and you notice how 
ready he is f pr a fight." 

The soldier called to a dark, slender little 
honey bee who was working hurriedly over a 
white clover blossom a short distance away. 
The little worker left off his toil at the call and 
flew over to where the soldier sat. 

"What would you have? Speak shortly, 
for I am in a hurry," he said. 

" Stop and rest a little," said the soldier. 
" I merely wanted to see how you would look 
sitting still for once. What I Are you so 
afraid of your master the man that you dare 
not stop work even for a moment? " 

Instantly the little bee rufiled up his wings 
with an angry hum, and made toward the hor- 
net with his sting working threateningly. 

" Don*t you dare call me a slave or 1*11 sting 
you right through the middle ring," he said 
fiercely. " I am of the free swarms, I, and we 
work for none but ourselves. I serve my 
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queen because I love her and the swarm, and 
no one may say I work for man/' 

"There, there, little one,'' said the soldier 
soothingly, " I only wanted to show our neigh- 
bour here how ready you always .are to defend 
your good name. I was just telling him that 
the honey bees, and especially you of the free 
swarms " (which he had not said at all), " are 
the bravest of all the little people because you 
are always eager to fight though you know that 
the very first blow you land will be your 
death." 

The bee was frankly pleased at this. He 
sat down in the sunshine, saying that he had 
become so draggled working in the dew that 
he believed a few minutes of rest and warmth 
would help him. 

" Yes, indeed, I belong to the free swarms," 
he said, extending his damp wings so that they 
might dry. " We live in a hollow half way up 
that tall ash tree yonder. You would never 
suspect it, but there are many more bees to-day 
vf orking out of that old tree than there are 
soldiers in the Bald Queen's nest. As far 
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back as our history goes we have always hated 
man, and never have any of us worked for 
him. 

" I'll tell you, though, what we have some- 
times done : When flowers withered early and 
honey grew scarce before its time, I have 
helped to enter the nests of man's bees and rob 
them, carrying the honey from their combs to 
our own. There was fighting then, you may 
be siu^e, but I had orders to take honey as fast 
as I could, and not fight imless I was attacked 
and about to be killed, so I came through 
safe." 

The little bee seemed much amused at the 
recollection of how the free swarm had robbed 
the man's hives. 

Then he went on: "I remember well when 
we moved from the old home tree down on the 
river bank to this woodland. I was one of 
i those who discovered the hollow in our ash 

treCj and helped to cut all the old, decayed, 
wood out and make it clean and roomy. Then, 
one spring morning, we all gathered aroimd 
our young queen and followed her out of the 
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old home tree, and brought her, straight as 
the wind blows, to this woodland. Here we 
have lived for many smnmers, and as long as 
the tree stands the swarm will live in it, pack- 
ing it full of honey in the summer, eating it in 
the winter, and sending out more free swarms 
every spring. 

" We store up more honey than we need, of 
course, but no man shall have it. We like to 
work, and we like to have more rather than less 
than enough, but we will never belong to man, 
and we will fight him until the last one of us 
is dead before we will work for him." 

His wings were dry by this time and the 
restless little worker went buzzing away among 
the white clover bloom, working as if his life 
depended on it. 

"Do the Bald Queen's people store up 
honey too?" asked Tan. 

"Not we, indeed I" said the soldier. 
"What is the use of storing it up? We eat 
our food as we need it. Listen to this, neigh- 
bour: Most of the little wild people who 
store up food, do it for the sake of the young 
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ones. Now young hornets never eat honey; 
they are meat eatersf. 

" When a queen hornet founds a home, she 
gathers fibres of wood and weeds and, with a 
paste from her mouth, makes a very small 
paper nest. Inside this she makes a row of 
paper cells, and in each she lays an egg. 
When the little ones hatch she feeds them, not 
with honey, as the bees do, but with flies and 
other insects. 

" As soon as the little ones turn into hornets 
— for we are not real hornets at first, but white, 
footless little worms — ^they begin to help build 
the nest larger^ and gather food for the other 
babies. Just as soon as any little one develops 
wings and becomes a true soldier, he takes his 
part of the work of building, and gathering 
food, and fighting when necessary. And so, 
in a very short time, the queen has a great 
swarm of soldiers around her. From that 
time forth she does nothing but lay eggs and 
rule over the swarm. We do the fighting and 
the working for her. 
" "But the same swarm of hornets does not 
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live from one year to another. If you could 
look into the Bald Queen^s nest now you would 
see almost as many hornets as there are leaves 
on the tree. Of all these, only a few will live 
through the winter, a few young queens who 
next spring will build nests and f oimd new 
colonies. That is another reason why we do 
not store up food. Bees need it to eat in win- 
ter when there are no flowers, but hornets die 
off each year, and do not need food. The 
young queens hide away and sleep all winter, 
and in the spring awaken and found homes of 
their own." 

Tan was very sad to think that of all the 
Bald Queen's soldiers, not one would live 
through imtil another year. But the hornet 
flew briskly about his business seemingly quite 
content with the way good old Mother Na- 
ture had arranged their lives. 
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VII 
THE LION 

UNTIL he saw the terrible work of the 
lion Tan never realised that the little 
people of the woodland were eaten 
with such frequency. He knew, of course, 
that there are many larger creatures which kill 
and eat the smaller ones, but it seemed to bring 
it so much nearer home when he was an eye- 
witness to such a tragedy. 

Tan was out hunting for his dinner. He 
was sitting on an old log in the shadow of a 
broken branch when he heard a tiny voice call- 
ing in accents of terror: 
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"Help I Help I Ohl I shaU be kiUed if 
someone does not help me I" 

Peering over the edge of the log on which 
he sat. Tan saw a large black ant struggling 
in the dust on the ground. He seemed fright- 
ened almost to death, and was leaping about, 
and kicking, and throwing dirt into the air at 
a great rate, but Tan could see no enemy of 
any kind near, not even a creature large 
enough to harm an ant. The ant was in a 
little hollow in the dust, not deeper than the 
length of one of Tan*s legs, and he seemed too 
frightened to get out. 

As Tan looked and wondered what had hap- 
pened to cause such terror on the part of a 
little creatiu-e usually so bold and daring, the 
ant seemed to be seized by something in the 
dust beneath him. He behaved just as Tan 
had once seen a cricket seized by a minnow 
scarcely larger than the cricket himself. He 
waved his legs aimlessly for a time, seemed to 
become exhausted, and finally quit struggling 
and sank slowly under the dust and out of 
sight. 
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Feeling very sorry for the poor ant, and not 
a little concerned for his own safety, Tan sat 
perfectly still and looked sharply around. If 
an unknown something could reach right up 
through the ground and pull creatures down 
to an unseen death, who could tell what danger 
might lie in store for a defenceless little field 
mouse? As he sat and waited for whatever 
might happen another ant came rushing along 
the log, greatly excited and apparently look- 
ing for someone. 

"Have you seen my brother?" he asked. 
" I thought I heard hun call." 

"Yes," replied Tan, "he was kicking 
around down here in the dust a little while ago, 
and calling for help, though I couldn^t see 
anything to harm him. He called out several 
times that he was about to be killed, and he 
finally sank down under the dust so that I 
couldn^t see him any more. I don*t under- 
stand it at all." 

"I was sure of it! I knew it all along!" 
exclaimed the ant. " The lion has caught him. 
Don't you see that is a lion pit where he went 
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down? And don*t you see that the ground is 
full of them around this log, You great 
ninny, y/hy didn't you help him? " 

Now Tan had only a very faint notion of 
what a lion is. Of course he had never seen 
one, and he had only heard vaguely that a lion 
is an immense cat which kills and eats every 
other creature it meets. He had even heard 
that it can kill a horse or a cow, but of course 
he did not believe that. Yet he knew that a 
lion must be a very terrible creature, and when 
the ant told him that lions in great numbers 
were hidden about that very log and eating up 
the little people, he almost fell off the log 
from very fear. But he managed to quiet his 
nerves, and sat very still, which he was learn- 
ing is the best thing to do when an unknown 
danger threatens. 

The ant kept running up and down the log, 
rubbing together the front pair of his legs 
and waving his feelers excitedly. He kept up 
a continual scolding because Tan had not 
saved his brother from the lion. Tan won- 
dered much how he should have set about res- 
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cuing anyone from so terrible an animal as a 
lion. While Tan was puzzling over this, the 
ant, too excited to take proper care of him- 
self, lost his balance and tumbled off the edge 
of the log. Tan peered over and saw him fall 
directly into one of the little pits in the dust 
which had been pointed out as lions' dens. 

Once more Tan was witness to a tragedy. 
The second ant at once began to struggle and 
try to climb out of the pit. His wild leaps and 
scrambles seemed to throw the dust and fine 
sand high in the air, and it fell back on him 
like hail. Every time he managed to climb 
near the edge of the pit more sand fell on him 
and he fell and rolled back to the very bottom. 
At last he seemed to be seized from below, just 
as his brother had been. He fought for a mo- 
ment, waved his legs wildly in the air, and 
slowly sank out of sight. 

Overcome by fear that the lion might reach 
forth and seize him next. Tan leaped from the 
log and made a wild dash across the open for 
his den. Rushing through the leaves and 
grass he stmnbled against Old Croaker who, 
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startled, leaped away from him. This fright- 
ened the mouse still more, so that he was 
almost dead from fear when he reached his 
old stmnp, and fled down the hallway and into 
the very darkest comer of the nest before he 
stopped. 

Next day as Tan sat in his doorway one of 
the Bald Queen's soldiers came buzzing by and 
stopped for a chat. To him Tan told the 
story of what he had seen and what he had 
been told, and asked the soldier what it all 
meant. Was there really a lion in the wood- 
land, and could it kill and eat everything from 
an ant to a horse? 

" That is only an ant lion," said the hornet, 
much amused at Tan's needless alarm. " Don't 
be afraid, it never harms anybody but the ants, 
and there are so many of them, always poking 
and prying and carrying off things that be- 
long to others, that I think we could spare a 
few more and not miss them. 

" What the ants call their ' lion ' is no more 
a lion than I. am. It is merely a small fly in 
its second or larval stage of hfe. The fly lays 
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its eggs in the dead wood of fallen trees. 
When the egg hatches there comes from it, 
not a fly at all, but a little grub, very like a 
small baby hornet — ^really much smaller than 
our babies. But it is able to take care of itself 
— oh yes! It drops off the log to the groimd, 
and creeps about until it finds a place where 
the dust and sand are fine and deep. Then it 
crawls roimd and' roimd in a circle, throwing 
the dirt outside the circle with its abdomen just 
as you could with your paw. Round and 
round it goes, deeper and deeper it digs, until 
it has a pit according to its size. I have seen 
the older and larger ones dig pits almost large 
enough for you to hide in. Then the lion 
hides in the dust at the bottom of the pit and 
waits for something to fall in. 

" Sometimes the little lion has to wait for 
days and days before he gets a bite to eat. 
But the first ant who comes along in too great 
a hurry — and you know they nearly always 
are rushing around like mad creatures— you 
have seen what happens. The ant tries to 
climb out, and the soft sand gives way under 
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his feet and he slides into the pit again.^ The 
lion keeps flipping sand into the air and letting 
it fall on the ant, and it makes him fall hack. 
Very soon he is tired out and rolls to the bot- 
tom of the pit. The hon has a pair of very 
long, sharp and strong jaws which open side- 
wise. He seizes the ant with these, and in a 
moment he di-ags him down under the sand, 
and has a good feed." 

"What a cruel, terrible thing!" exclaimed 
Tan. " And do all the ant lions in the world 
live just by killing and eating ants? " 

"Of course. What would you have? They 
have to hve by eating something, don't they? " 

" But why is it that everything and every- 
body is always in danger of being killed and 
eaten? Why can't the world get along with- 
out kiUing?" 

" That is the way of the world, yoimg one. 
That is good old Mother Nature's law. I my- 
self, when I was httle, lived on the flies and 
bugs which the soldiers brought me. Now I 
kill for the little ones in the Bald Queen's 
castle. Nearly everything living is eaten by 
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some other thing. Nearly all the bh^ds live by 
eating either other birds or the smaller folks 
of the woodland. And nearly every one of 
them is in danger of being eaten by some 
larger bird." 

It was true, but Tan had never looked at it 
in that light before. At any rate, he -was glad 
to learn that it was only the ants who need be 
afraid of this latest terrible creature he had 
found. 
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VIII 
A NEW NEIGHBOUR 

TAN and Teckle were sure that some 
powerful enemy had at last found 
them out and was bent on catching 
and eating them, when one day they heard a 
soimd as of someone digging at their stump. 
At first they feared that the boys and their 
dogs had forgotten the lesson taught them by 
the Bald Queen^s soldiers, and were bent on 
catching them. But as they sat still in terror 
and listened to the sounds made by the in- 
truder they felt that this must be a mistake. 
There was no sound of hiunan voices, and 
there was not that turmoil and clamour that 
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always was heard whenever dogs were hunt- 
ing. No, it must be some of the wild kin- 
dred. 

They went over the list of those who would 
be most likely to try to dig out a nest of field 
mice and eat them. A cat would eat them all, 
one after another, if he could catch them, but 
a cat would starve before he would dig for 
three breaths. It was very like the red fox to 
dig them out, but he was in disgrace with the 
Bald Queen and dare not come back except by 
stealth. The raccoon would eat them readily 
enough, but so much digging was not to his 
taste. They had heard of the mole, who digs 
all the time, but he merely travels from place 
to place, making underground galleries for 
himself, and does not stop to dig long in one 
place. This was surely one of the wild folk, 
and he was digging slowly, cautiously, but 
steadily. He was so near that it sounded 
almost if he were inside the stump. 

Tan crept out to the end of one of the hol- 
low roots and looked, but he could see no one* 
To each doorway in turn he crept, and watched 
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and listened. He could see nothing of the 
digger though he could still hear him digging 
away. Then Tan slipped from the doorway 
and made his way to the bank of the creek, 
keeping under the shelter of some branches 
blown from the trees by a late storm. He hid 
on the bank and watched, and for a long time 
saw nothing. But presently he noticed that 
the water in the creek just below him was 
muddy. Looking closely at it, and wonder- 
ing why it should be muddy below him and 
clear above, he presently saw a bit of loose 
earth drop into the stream. A moment later 
he saw a little brown paw reach out from the 
bank just at the water^s edge, and sweep an- 
other bit of loose dirt into the water. Then 
he imderstood in part; someone was digging a 
den in the creek bank, and whether by accident 
or design, was digging it directly under the 
stump where the field mice lived. 

Tan made his way safely back to the stump, 
and crept down into the old hollow tap root 
which extended for many feet straight down 
into the earth. It was hollow almost to the 
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end, and when he reached the bottom of it he 
could hear very plainly every movement of the 
miseen toiler, who was just beneath him, and 
quite near. 

"Who is there?" demanded Tan, speaking 
as loudly and as fiercely as he could. 

Instantly there was a scurrying in the dirt 
beneath, and for a long time the digger was 
heard no more. Then Tan knew that it was 
some timid creature like himself, digging a den 
for safety, and not a fierce beast seeking to 
catch and eat him. After a long time Tan 
spoke again: 

" I am only Tan the field mouse, and I live 
in the old stump above where you are digging. 
Who are you? " 

"I am so glad it is only you," came a voice 
from below. " I am only the muskrat, dig- 
ging myself a summer den in the bank. I 
must be near you, am I not? " 

Tan was so delighted to find that his new 
neighbour meant him no harm that he fell to 
digging to meet him. While the muskrat dug 
rapidly upward through the earth, pushing the 
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loose dirt back into the creek, Tan with his 
sharp little diisels of teeth cut a hole through 
the bottom of the old tap root, and they were 
very soon together, chatting like old friends. 
Between them they made the hole through the 
root large enough for the muskrat to pass 
through, and they agreed that in time of dan- 
ger either should feel free to pass through the 
other's den for safety. 

The muskrat is a wonderful swimmer. 
When the tunnel was complete he took Tan 
down to the edge of the water where the mouse 
could sit safe in the hole in the bank, and see 
what he did. He swam, floated, dived, and 
did all manner of curious feats in the water. 
He would dip under the water as gracefully 
as a duck, coming to the surface without a rip- 
ple, and in the most unexpected places. Often 
he would poke his nose to the surface within a 
single leap of where Tan sat, and would lie 
there and breathe for some time unseen. 

The muskrat told Tan that he had made the 
mouth of his tunnel just at the water's edge, 
so that when it rained and the creek carried a 
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little more water, the doorway would be below 
the surface. 

" Then how will you be able to get in and 
out? " asked Tan. " You will have to climb 
up the bank and go in through our stump." 

" Not I," said the muskrat. " Why, what's 
the use of my swimming and diving if I can't 
find the door of my den under water? That 
is what I most like, to have the creek deep and 
swift and wide, and dip down under the water 
ever and ever so far, swim right in at my 
door, and come to the surface far inside, near 
the nest. I wish you could learn to do it; you 
may need to know how sometime." 

Although he never learned to dive. Tan did 
need the new timnel much sooner than he had 
thought possible. There had been so many 
dangers threatening him day by. day that he 
now began to hunt at night, making only short 
excursions at first, but making longer and 
longer trips, and growing bolder and bolder 
as he met with no accident. True, he had been 
warned. Old Croaker, his good but sleepy 
friend the toad, had told him of many things 
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which befall the night traveller, but he was 
fortunate for many nights in succession. The 
mouse's eyes are made for seeing as well by 
night as are the cat's, and Tan soon began to 
think he could escape all danger by sleeping 
by day and going out only at night. 

He had slipped from the shelter of the old 
stmnp one dark night, and was gathering seeds 
from a weed climap right at the edge of the 
creek bank. At the moment the danger came 
upon him he had paused in his work and was 
crouching quite motionless under a dry leaf, 
or he would have perished on the spot. He 
heard hot a soimd as he lay there, but suddenly 
before his eyes loomed a terrible sight. Out 
from the darkness of the woodland moved 
with awful swiftness a huge form through the 
air. Instinctively he knew it for an owl, one 
of the worst enemies of mice over all the world. 
With a stretch of wings as wide as the top of 
his home stump, with a speed as great as one 
of the Bald Queen's soldiers, this terrible shape 
sped right over his head, making no more 
sound than a shadow, though it passed so near 
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that Tan could almost have leaped up and 
touched it. To his horror the great bird set- 
tled down on the very stump where his mate 
and little ones lay asleep, and where alone lay 
his own safety. 

Tan knew in a moment that his very life 
depended on keeping perfectly quiet. If he 
moved so much as a whisker, or made the least 
fragment of a sound, those eyes and ears 
would be aware of him and he would be 
snatched up and eaten in an instant. He al- 
most died of fear as he lay still as a stone on 
the ground and waited for the danger to pass. 
He could see, from where he lay, the great 
eyes of the feathery monster perched on the 
stmnp, immense, fiery balls that looked like 
the full moon with a film over it. Tan could 
have lain quiet if nothing had startled him, but 
that was not to be. 

" Hoo-oo-oo-oo-oot ! Hoot-hoot ! " rolled an 
awful voliune of voice through the woodland, 
across the creeks and over the hills. It was 
the challenge of the great owl, meant to strike 
terror to his intended victims, and frighten 
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them into making some somid or movement 
and so betray themselves. It was such a somid 
as Tan had never heard except afar off, and 
it so startled him that he flinched. Not much, 
to be sure, but he moved slightly and the great 
feathered cat knew that he had succeeded in 
scaring some one of the little wild people into 
betraying himself. What seemed worse, but 
what in reality saved Tan*s life, was that a 
gust of wind just then caught up the dry leaf 
imder which he had been crouching and 
whirled it away, leaving him bare and unpro- 
tected in plain view of the owl. If the leaf 
had not blown away Tan would have crouched 
tiiere imtil the owl dropped upon him. 

Like a leaping cat the great bird hurled 
himself through the air just as Tan, with a 
wild scramble to get anywhere away from cer- 
tain death, fell headlong over, the bank. The 
immense form hovered in the air above him as 
he fell, striking savagely at the spot where he 
had been, clutching the weeds and grass, but 
missing him as he dropped over the edge of the 
bank to the margin of the water. Instantly 
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the terrible bird was a -wing, striking again as 
Tan recovered his feet and leaped blindly to- 
ward the bank. This time he landed inside 
the mouth of the muskrat's tunnel, and in a 
breath he had fled the length of the passage 
way> scurried up through the long tap root, 
and was safe back in the old iiest with a new 
tale of danger and a thrilling escape to tell the 
mate and little ones. 

Long Tan lay there shivering with fear, 
while that sombre and dreadful " Hoo-oo-ootI 
Hoo-ootI" soimded through the woodland. 
Again and again the mighty challenge rolled 
forth, the great bird pausing after each call 
to watch and listen whether he had frightened 
anything into moving. At length the cry 
sounded farther and farther away in the bot- 
tom lands, and finally was heard no more. 
But Tan had not the. courage to go abroad 
again that night. 
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IX 
DESOLATION 

IF you will read what the natural histories 
say about field mice you will learn that 
several families are bom to each couple 
in a year, and that their families number all 
the way from five to ten in each litter. Now 
consider that each pair of mice rears forty 
yoimg ones every year — ^a very low estimate 
if none be killed and if there be an abundance 
of food for all. The second year these forty 
would mate into twenty pairs, and each pair 
would rear a family of forty little ones, or 800. 
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The third year there would be 420 families, 
each rearing forty young ones, or 16,800 in 
all, not counting the grown ones of other 
years. The fourth year would see 852,800 
yoimg mice besides the grown ones, or just 
about 880,000 in all. Now if you can imagine 
them increasing at this enormous rate year 
after year you will easily see that very soon 
there would be no room in the world for any- 
thing but just field mice. 

Mother Nature has provided two prevent- 
ives — that is, two great and powerful prevent- 
ives, aside from sickness and accident and such 
— against such a calamity as having nothing 
but field mice in all the world. One is that the 
mice have so many natural enemies which prey 
on them that they are killed and eaten almost 
as rapidly as they multiply, so that ordinarily 
their numbers are kept down. The other is 
that whenever the natural enemies of the mice 
are killed or driven away, the mice really do 
increase to such numbers that they eat up all 
the food and thousands of them die of starva- 
tion. So, by one means or another, the mouse 
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family is prevented from overflowing the 
world and driving other beings from it. In 
some comitries the field mice really do increase 
so enormously and eat up so much of the grain 
that the people actually starve before the mice 
die off and are brought down to normal nxmi- 
bers again. But, on the average, Mother Na- 
ture's laws keep the balance very well indeed. 

Now on the old Bradley farm the mice had 
many enemies, as you have been told, and Tan 
and Teckle had to keep the keenest lookout 
every moment to avoid being caught and eaten. 
Almost every day of their lives they had at 
least one narrow escape. Hawk, owl, snake, 
boy, dog, and all the himdreds of others, kept 
them ever on the alert, but thus far they had 
managed to escape harm. 

The first tragedy came to the little family 
when the babies were three weeks old, just able 
to scurry in and out of the old stxmip and look 
for food on their own account. They were 
so large and strong that they no longer needed 
their mother's milk, but they still knew too 
little of the world to take good care of them- 
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selves. They played every day at the door- 
way of one or another of the hollow roots, 
within easy reach of the nest if danger should 
threaten. They nibbled at the tender plants, 
picked up stray bits of grain that had been 
dropped, and grew larger and stronger day by 
day. 

Spa, the sparrow hawk, had not failed to 
note all this. From his eyrie in the tall syca- 
more, or from the tip of a dead branch of an 
oak away up Pleasant Run creek, he watched 
and waited. Spa's babies were growing large 
and clamorous now, and he had to hunt harder 
and harder to keep them from going hungry. 
So Spa kept jealous watch of the little family 
of mice, and one day he was rewarded by seeing 
the largest and most venturesome of the yoimg 
ones going farther from the nest than ever 
before in his life. He found a little hollow 
in the ground, and amused himself by digging 
there and pretending to find juicy roots to eat. 
He looked up* from time to time, as he had 
been taught, but he saw no danger, and each 
time he kept his head down longer than before. 
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Spa sat still and sUent as the oak branch be- 
neath his feet while the youngster dug deeper 
and deeper. Then, when he saw the mouse 
fully occupied with his play, Spa dropped 
from his perch, curved in his wings for a light- 
ning stroke^ and sped straight as a sunbeam 
for the spot. Only once more did the little 
mouse raise his head. That was when Spa 
was half way down, and as he was high above 
and coming edgewise he was imseen. The 
mouse glanced carelessly about him, bent again 
to his digging, and in another moment Spa 
struck. 

Teckle was just coming out of the doorway 
to see what the little one was about when she 
saw that terrible bolt of reddish brown flash 
down from the sky. She heard a faint squeak, 
saw Spa flap heavily away with something 
showing bulkily in his talons„ and she turned 
and fled in terror into the nest. There were 
but four babies there now. 

None of the little family ssew how the sec- 
ond baby went, but the muskrat saw, and he 
told Tan. The little fellow had ventured 
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from the den to the bank of the creek, and was 
hunting for seeds among the weeds along the 
brink. Becoming heedless, he tmnbled over 
the edge of the bank into the water. This of 
itself would have been of no consequence, for 
from the time a mouse opens his eyes he can 
swim. The same is true of almost every one 
of the wild kindred, and especially of the little 
people of the woddland. They are born with 
a full knowledge of swimming. But it hap- 
pened that there had been heavy rains, the 
streams were all swollen, and for days the fish 
of the great river which bordered the farm on 
the east had been coming up into the smaller, 
creeks. At that very moment a monster cat- 
fish, with a mouth wider than the length of 
Tan*s whole body, tail and all, was nuzzling 
the bank searching for food. The little mouse 
fell into the water at his very nose. There 
was a gaping of the terrible mouth, a heavy 
swirl of the water, a splash as the broad tail 
struck the surface, and there were but three 
babies left in Teckle's nest. 

Unless a cat be a famous hunter, given to 
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prowling through the woods and fields for 
birds and young rabbits and squirrels, it is sel- 
dom that a field mouse need reckon on him as 
an enemy unless the mouse's nest be very near 
indeed to the house. But there was one such 
cat on the Bradley farm. He was of the Mal- 
tese variety, one of the slaty-blue fellows who 
attain enormous size. Hq was of great 
strength and cunning, and it was his boast that 
he never did any hard work hunting — ^that he 
inerely chose his grpimd and waited for the 
foolish wild things of the woodland to come to 
him and be caught.^; 

That was exactly what he did one day when 
he was least expected in that corner of the 
farm. He really was not thinking of mice 
when he crept upon an old log on the creek 
bank and stretched himself under a dead limb. 
When he wanted mice he went to the barn, 
where they were very plentiful. He had his 
mind set on a plump young rabbit who used 
to pass under that log every evening on his 
way from the sweet red clover in the pasture 
on the west to the cornfield on the northeast. 
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But while he waited in the early dusk for the 
plump young rabbit he spied a little field 
mouse running coyly into the weeds and back 
again to the shelter of an old stump, half 
afraid, and yet delighting in the little thrills 
of danger. Never moving a whisker, seeming 
not even to breathe, the cat lay there imtil, cer- 
tain that there was no danger nigh, the little 
mouse ran far out from the shelter^of the 
stump. 

All that the baby mouse ever saw was a 
great, shadowy form that seemed to drop upon 
him from the skies, a form with eyes as large 
as a mouse's head, and claws that seemed half 
the length of his tail. One of the powerful 
paws struck him and he mercifully knew no 
more. Only Cousin Gray, the dusty grass- 
hopper, had seen the little tragedy, but all the 
woodland knew it before the next noon. 

Despite all these terrible warnings, the other 
young mice were not taught to be careful 
enough. One, in a spirit of mischief, was 
running back and forth in the grass, making 
all the noise and commotion his small body was 
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capable of, rattling the leaves and clattering 
the twigs about. Presently he spied what he 
thought was the blackened end of a burned 
stick lying in the grass, and ran to climb upon 
it. As he neared it the stick shot forth a scaly 
head bearing two shiny eyes and a red mouth, 
wide open. Before the mouse could even 
squeak the blacksnake had seized him, and 
presently glided away through the grass to sun 
himself on the log which bridged the creek. 
And there was no longer a baby mouse play- 
ing in the grass. 

Nobody ever knew whst became of the last 
of Tan and Teckle's babies. One moment he 
was running timidly back and forth about the 
doorway. He had been very wary since all 
his brothers and sisters had been carried off, 
but his caution was no match for all the ene- 
mies that surround a little field mouse. All 
at once he could not be found. Whether Spa 
took him, or he tumbled into the creek and was 
eaten by a fish, or a stray raccoon had passed 
by thus early in the day, or a burly black crow 
had pounced upon him, or whiclj of the thou- 
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sand things which might have happened really 
did befall him, will never be known. All that 
Tan and Teckle ever knew was that from the 
time their little ones were able to scurry around 
and seek their own food it was only one week 
until there was nobody left in the nest in the 
old stump but themselves. 
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r^ another lesson were needed to teach Tan 
that he must be ever on his guard, he was 
taught that lesson very soon after the last 
of the babies was stolen. He was busy carry- 
ing into the old stump bundles of hair and wool 
and grass to repair the nest, which had been 
sadly pulled to pieces by the strong little ones 
romping through it too much. He was on his 
way with a mouthful of sheep's wool which he 
had taken from a bramble near the fence when 
he saw coming across the woodland the queer- 
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est animal he had ever set eyes on. It was 
about half the size of a muskrat, but with much 
shorter legs, no ears that Tan could see/ and 
the funniest little tail in the world. ; The tail 
slightly resembled a mouse's, but was not so 
long by half, did not taper to a point as a 
graceful tail should, but looked blunt and 
weak, and not at all such a tail as that of 
which Tan was so proud. { 

The stranger was a slaty blue in colour, 
almost the shade of a maltese cat. He seemed 
to have no ears and no eyes, and he walked 
with his nose against the ground, his broad 
front feet turned with the soles outward, and 
the long claws continually catching in the 
grass and tripping him. : He was taking very 
short, quick steps, as if he were in a hurry to 
get to his den. Tan guessed that he was a 
stranger there, and wanted to get under cover 
for fear of some enemy. 

He did not look dangerous, and besides, as 
Tan told himself, if the stranger could run no 
faster than that he could have no terrors for a 
nimble field mouse. So Tan, standing dis- 
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erectly in the shadow of a log, in which 
there was a convenient knot hole, hailed 
him: 

" May you he preserved from fright." 

And the stranger replied, "May you find 
soft ground and fat gruhs. Is this the do- 
main of the Bald Queen? " 

" Yes, all this woodland is under the Bald 
Queen and her soldiers. Whence do you 
come?" 

" I am from the clover field toward the hills. 
Our family has lived there long, but the horses 
and cattle have trampled the ground so that a 
mole needs a nose and claws of stone to be able 
to dig in it. Cousin Gray has been telling me 
what famous, soft sod there is in this wood- 
land, and I have come over to try it." 

So this was the mole. Tan had heard of 
him, but had never imagined him looking like 
this. He was the famous digger. That ex- 
plained the long snout, the short ears, the short, 
thick legs, the enormous claws and the out- 
turned soles of the front feet. But he was 
never to thrust his nose into the celebrated soft 
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sod of the Bald Queen's woodland. As he 
uttered the last word there flashed over the log 
under which Tan was sheltered an apparition 
of reddish brown and bluish gray. Quicker 
on wing than even Spa, the sparrow hawk, it 
wheeled over the log, whisked up the mole, 
and before Tan could even turn to flee, was far 
away, skimming through the trees as* swiftly 
and as silently as a cloud shadow. 

"Now that was what I call very neatly 
done," chuckled the old turkey buzzard, who 
sat on the fence in the sun, his wings spread 
lazily out at half their width. 

Tan was afraid to move lest some other un- 
seen peril were lurking near, so he sat still and 
asked timidly: "What was it? It went by 
so swiftly that I could scarcely see it.*' 

The old buzzard chuckled softly to himself. 
"That was my cousin, the blue-tailed hawk. 
He is always just like that. He has all the 
family energy. Now I'd rather starve any 
time than exert myself as he does. I take life 
easy, sit around in the sim or soar up among 
the clouds as I choose, and wait for the crea- 
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tures to die. Then is time enough to make a 
good meal. 

" But Blue Tail — ^he can never wait for any- 
thing. He just starts out as fast as his wings 
will cany him, flying close to the ground, and 
whatever he sees he will drop on and carry off 
before I could flap once. He is one of the 
swiftest creatures on wing, but he is so ener- 
getic that I get tired just watching him. 

"Now he's gone with your blind friend 
over to his nest in the sweet gum tree across 
Nineveh. He has a nest of little ones over 
there. But he won't be gone long. I'll wa- 
ger a dead pig that he will be among the poul- 
try up yonder before the sun gets behind that 
maple tree from where I sit." He nodded 
languidly toward the farm house as he spoke, 
indicating the spot where he expected Blue 
Tail to appear next. 

" I find it so much easier to sit around and 
take life easy, just as it comes. I get more to 
eat than Blue Tail, and I enjoy it more. I 
don't have to work for it. All I have to do to 
get game is to wait imtil it dies, and things 
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are dying all the time, every day. Then I 
have it all to myself because nobody else wants 
it. These foolish folk who eat fresh meat 
always want to kill their own game, and will 
have no other. 

{ " Then look at the enemies Blue Tail makes, 
and see how many friends I have. Every 
creature hates him for his nervous, quarrel- 
some ways, and all the weaker ones are afraid 
of him. But everybody likes me. Even man, 
who makes the thunder that kills, and who 
loves to deal death to everything that lives, 
spares me. I can sit in comfort and see him 
pass by, while every other creature flees or 
hides. 

"Now hear that I Didn't I tell you Blue 
Tail would be among the poultry soon? " 

Tan listened. There was a sound of flap- 
ping and squawking chickens, the chattering 
"pot-rack, pot-rack, pot-rack I" of excited 
guinea fowl, and a great clamour among the 
geese. Then he heard the loud "boom I" of 
a gun which the buzzard had called the " thim- 
der that kiUs." 
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A moment later Blue Tail passed them, fly- 
ing swiftly toward his nest in the sweet gum 
tree across the creek. Some of his feathers, 
hanging awry, gave proof that the farmer had 
not altogether missed his mark, but in his talons 
the hawk still held a half -grown chicken. 

"What a shame that so many creatures 
must be killed to satisfy those who eat meat,*' 
sighed Tan. 

" Yes,'' said the buzzard. " It is mucH more 
professional to wait until they die of their own 
accord. Also much easier," he called after 
Tan, who was already scampering through the 
grass on his way home. 

Cousin Gray must have told many another 
mole in the clover field how soft was the sod 
and how fine the feeding in the Bald Queen's 
domain, for before many days Tan, looking 
from his doorway of a morning, saw the 
ground torn and upheaved in many places as 
if it had bubbled up in the night as water does 
in fiood time. And between these little 
mounds of earth were small ridges running 
back and forth, and crossing each other, and 
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netted together in the most bewildering 
manner. 

Tan looked and looked at this new thing, 
not miderstanding. But Cousin Gray, the 
dusty grasshopper, happened by just then and 
explained. 

"That is the mole's new heme," he said. 
" I advised him to leave that hard clover field 
where he could scarcely keep alive, and come 
over here among quiet people. Just see how 
much digging he has done in one night! More 
than he could have done in a whole moon over 
in the clover field; and it will not be trampled 
down hard before night by horses and cattle, 
either." 

"How can he do so much work in one 
night?" said Tan wonderingly. 

" Did you ever see a mole? " 

"Yes; once." Tan was thinking of the 
poor mole who was taken from before his very 
face by Blue Tail the hawk. 

" Then you must have noticed his long, hard 
snout, and the wonderful paws with the strong 
claws and the soles of the feet turned outward. 
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He uses that nose and those front feet to tear 
away the dirt from in front of him, and he 
just walks through the ground like a fish 
through water/' 

At another time Tan hecame quite well ac- 
quainted with the mole family, and liked them 
very much. A great many of them came into 
the woodland, but they never troubled any- 
body. They were always quiet, and kept en- 
tirely to themselves. Each pair built a snug 
nest, very like a mouse's nest, some distance 
under the ground. From this nest they had a 
great number of tunnels or runways, leading 
in every direction. This was partly for safety 
and partly because they needed many runways 
to keep them in food. A mole^s food is almost 
entirely worms, grubs and small insects which 
either fall into his tunnel or are dug out by the 
mole as he plows his way through the earth. 

So seldom does a mole come out of his bur- 
row into the light that he has almost no use 
for eyes. And as anything which is not used 
is soon taken away from him who has it, the 
mole^s eyes have almost disappeared. He has 
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tiny eyes like beads, deep down under the fur 
of his head, but he has so little need of seeing, 
and his eyes are so poor, that he might almost 
as well have no eyes at all. And some day, if 
he keeps on living under the ground and neg- 
lecting to use his eyes, he will not be able to 
see when he wishes. 

Hidden under the ground almost all the 
time, and having few enemies there to catch 
him, the mole can neither run nor fight very 
well. All he can do is to dig, and at this he is 
a master. That is his sole defence when an 
enemy comes after him. He just scurries 
through his burrow if he is in it or can get into 
it; or he begins to dig right down into the 
ground if he cannot get to his burrow. And 
in a few moments he can cover himself from 
sight even in solid ground, and then it is almost 
impossible to find him. 

So long as the mole stays under ground 
there are few enemies who can reach him. 
The fox sometimes catches a mole, but he does 
it with the cunning which runs in the fox fam- 
ily. The fox will watch and listen over a 
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mole's tunnel until he hears him coming 
through. Suddenly, right in front of the 
mole, the fox will scoop a hole through the dirt 
down to the tunnel. Then, just as quickly, 
he will leap a little distance back and dig an- 
other hole behind the mole. 

Then indeed the mole is caught. If he 
knew enough to dig straight down mto the 
ground he might perhaps escape; but he has 
not yet learned that. He tries to run either 
forward or back, and in either case he must 
show himself at one of the holes the fox has 
dug, and is caught. If he sits still the fox 
easily digs him out and so he is caught and 

eaten. 

« 

Owls, hawks, and even cats sometimes catch 
the mole, but they can do so only when he leaves 
his tunnel and walks on top of the ground. 
Knowing how helpless he is out of his bur- 
rows, the mole seldom ventures above ground 
except when he is compelled to make a long 
joiu'ney to other feeding grounds. 
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UNSUSPECTED DANGER 

NOT a day passes that every little 
creature does not learn something 
new; and as the little wild people 
have such need to learn of dangers and how 
to avoid them it is not strange that Tan and 
Teckle met a new kind of enemy almost every 
day. The next danger that Tan met was one 
which had been at his very doorway all the 
time he had lived in the woodland, but which 
until that moment he had never suspected. 
Spring had come to stay. Birds and beasts 
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both wild and tame were busy bringing up 
their families. One day there came sailing 
down the creek of Pleasant Run an old mother 
duck and her brood of little yellow ducklings. 
Tan was out on the creek bank, well hidden 
under the fresh green ^rass which had sprung 
up> fringing the ground along the creek right 
down to the ripples along the water line. He 
had been trying to talk with Old Croaker the 
toad, but Croaker had been out all night and 
was tired and sleepy and stupid, and sat most 
of the time with his eyes closed while Tan did 
the talking. 

The old duck came floating down the middle 
of the stream, her little ones paddling about 
her and playing in the water. She kept a 
watchful eye on every one, talking constantly 
to them in an undertone very like the voice 
of a wild creature and not at all like the stri- 
dent voice of the hen, which has been man's 
slave for so many generations that she has lost 
most of her wild ways. 

As the little fleet neared the spot where Tan 
lay hidden, one of the ducklings veered from 
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his mother's side to nibble at the grass which 
fringed the bank. He swam bravely over mi- 
til he was so near that Tan could easily have 
leaped to him when suddenly he plopped under 
the water and was seen no more. Now little 
ducklings not a day out of the shell can dive 
as well as their mojkher, and they take great 
delight in it. But Tan and Old Croaker, who 
just happened to be awake, were both looking 
straight at the little fellow as he went under, 
and they saw that he did not dip his beak down 
and disappear head first, gracefully, as ducks 
do when they dive. He went under feet first, 
very violently, as if he had been pulled by the 
feet. He did not come up again. 

The mother duck, too, had seen her little 
one disappear, and she seemed to know very 
well what had happened. With a little note 
of warning, which brought all the remainder 
of the brood close to her side in an instant, she 
led them, with many a low, plantive call, to 
the farther bank. They all scrambled out of 
the water and hurried away on shore in the 
direction of the farm house. 
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" Did a fish eat the duckling? " asked Tan 
of Old Croaker. He rememhered very well 
how, Blmost at that very spot, an immense 
catfish once swallowed one of his own little 
ones. 

But the old toad was sleepy again, and 
answered drowsily, " No, mud turtle." Then 
he closed his eyes. 

"What is it like? I have never seen one.'' 
Tan was eager^to learn all ahout this new 
danger. 

In the evening Old Croaker told Tan many 
new and terrible things about this monster of 
which Tan had never even heard. All winter 
long, he said, the mud turtle sleeps soundly, 
biu'ied deep in the soft mud at the bottom of a 
deep pool in the creek, or better still in some 
bayou or pond with still water and oozy hot-- 
tom. In the warm spring weather he wakens 
and creeps out of the mud to the water, wad- 
ing, crawling on the bottom, swimming or 
walking on land just as he chooses. 

Of coiu'se you have all seen tortoises, or at 
least pictures of them, but unless you have 
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been on a f ann where there is plenty of mud 
and water you cannot have known the mud 
turtle. The three boys on the Bradley farm 
called him the " snapping turtle," a name by 
which he is known in many places. That is 
because of his method of seizing his prey. The 
mud turtle grows as large as the top of a 
wooden pail, and his shell is very coarse and 
thick and strong. His head is shaped very like 
that of a hawk, and instead of teeth he has a 
hard, curved, notched, sharp beak much like 
a hawk's. He uses this beak for tearing meat, 
and he is very bold, cunning and cruel in his 
methods of getting meat. 

But his hunting is very different from a 
hawk's hunting. Instead of watching at a 
distance for his prey and leaping upon it with 
lightning swiftness or coursing like a grey- 
hound over the land and swooping down upon 
it, the turtle lies in wait like the cat, or much 
more like the ant lion. The turtle finds a place 
where the water is still and the. bottom soft 
and oozy, and there he snuggles himself down 
into the soft mud imtil he is nearly or quite 
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buried. His head, exactly the colour of mud, 
lies just enough above the bottom to enable 
him to see everything that moves. You might 
walk past him fifty times, and if you saw him 
at all you would be sure to think his back a 
round stone sticking out of the mud, and his 
head the end of a stick lying at the bottom of 
the creek." 

But let something which the turtle thinks 
is good to eat come within reach and see what 
happens. No matter whether it be a fish, frog, 
worm, bit of meat floating in the water, or a 
duckling; if ever it comes within striking dis- 
tance the long, flexible neck shoots far out of 
the shell as if by a spring, the cruel, hawk-like 
jaws snap viciously on his prey, and with terri- 
ble strength he draws the victim imder the 
water, tears it in pieces and eats it. 

It is so difficult to hurt a turtle that when 
once he has hold of anything it is almost im- 
possible to make him loosen his hold. He sets 
his jaws the harder, closes his eyes, and en- 
dures all manner of blows and strugglings, 
but never loosens his grasp. The boys used to 
believe that if a turtle once fastened his jaws 
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on the toe of a boy wading in the water, he 
would not let loose until it thundered, no mat- 
ter how long that might be. This story was 
probably told them to keep them from playing 
too much in the water; but if the turtle chose 
there is no doubt he could keep his hold that 
long, for there is no way of making him let 
loose. 

This it was, then, that had seized the poor 
duckling. The turtle had lain there buried in 
the mud for nobody knows how long. Turtles 
can go for weeks and months without eating, 
and if no duckling or fish or other prey had 
come within reach he might have lain there 
half the summer if he chose, without any harm 
except perhaps being a little anxious for his 
breakfast. But the little duckling happened 
to swim du-ectly over bun, he thrust up his 
long neck and seized the tiny webbed foot, and 
the next instant the duckling was pulled to the 
bottom of the creek. 

Soon little ripples and eddies began to play 
about the siu'f ace of the water over the spot 
where the duckling had gone down, and then 
the water was stained red. Tan and Old 
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Croaker, lying quietly in the grass, knew that 
the turtle was taking his meal. And next day, 
as Tan scampered across the old water gate 
to the com field he saw the bones of the poor 
duckling lying on a sand bar where they had 
drifted in the night, all the flesh gone, and 
only the head and feet and the tiny skeleton 
remaining. 

Croaker told Tan that some of the mud 
turtles grow so large and strong that they 
catch and kill young geese, even when they 
are almost grown; and that they sometimes kill 
old ducks. Until that day Tan had not looked 
upon the creek as dangerous except when 
there were large fish about. But with such a 
terror as a mud tiui:le lying in wait there he 
was very careful after that about getting into 
the water. There was no hope, either, that the 
turtle would ever go away. Croaker told him 
that turtles usually live in the same locality 
year after year, and that this very one had 
been living in that part of the creek since the 
days when Tan's stump was a large, strong 
oak tree. 
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THE MOST BLOODTHIRSTY 
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O W, little brother, if ever you ran in 
your life, run. G^t into your nest, 
and into the farthest corner of it and 
stay there, for here comes the worst meat eater 
in the world." 

It was the old tm^key buzzard who spoke. 
He had formed a strong liking for the timid 
little field mouse, and had several times given 
him good advice, in spite of the fact that he 
had once very nearly caused Tan to be caught 
by Spa the sparrow hawk. Tan was sitting 
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under the edge of an old log in the woodland, 
while the buzzard sunned himself on the fence, 
with wings half outspread. They often held 
long conversations thus, the old bird giving 
the young mouse wise counsel, and teaching 
hitn how to avoid the dangers that beset him. 

Looking down the fence row in the direction 
where the buzzard's gaze was fixed, Tan be- 
held coming toward them an animal which filled 
him with instinctive dread. Even without the 
warning he would have fled at the sight, yet 
the stranger was one which men call beautiful. 
In colour he was very like Tan himself, per- 
haps a few shades lighter. Of a reddish brown 
above, his sides were somewhat lighter, and his 
throat was perfectly white. His body was very 
long and slender and his legs very short so 
that as he ran his back arched gracefully. His 
head was very small and flat and his ears tiny. 
His tail was short and hairy. 

But it was his eyes which filled Tan with 
terror, even in the brief moment he paused to 
look. Small, black, shiny, even metallic, they 
expressed an awful cruelty and fierceness 
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which made Tan shiver with dread. Tan felt 
sure that those keen eyes had already seen him, 
hut this is not likely or he would have had too 
scant time for escape in spite of the warning. 
The stranger was coming along the old worm 
fence, running swiftly and easily along the 
lower rails, seldom touching foot to the ground, 
and never pausing. His short legs worked 
smoothly and regularly and with wonderful 
swiftness. They were so short, and the body 
so long and gracefully sinuous that he seemed 
to be gliding along the rails without any legs 
at all after the manner of a snake. 

Tan took all this in at a glance, broke cover 
and jfled with all speed for the old stump. He 
dared not pause to ask a question, but the old 
buzzard, knowing that he wanted to ask, called 
after him the one word, " weasel." 

Luckily Teckle was inside the stump, and 
calling to her Tan led the way into a long nar- 
row hollow root where he felt sure no enemy 
could follow them. The root had no outlet, 
and was hollow almost to the end. For several 
times his length the hole was so small that even 
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the mice could scarcely squeeze in, but Tan and 
Teckle crowded back to the very end and lay 
there quivering with terror. Not a moment 
too soon, either, for right at their heels came 
that steady, swift, silent pursuer. 

As the little creatures cowered down into 
the farthest corner of the hollow root the 
weasel glided in after them and for a moment 
it seemed that he would creep right up to them 
and devour them as they lay. But he was 
forced to stop the distance of a short leap from 
them. Even his small head and slender body 
could not follow everywhere a field mouse 
could go. In vain he tried to force his way to 
them. They saw the fierce fire in his eyes, they 
felt his hot breath, they smelled the terrible, 
fetid odour of the meat eater, but he could not 
touch them. After trying in vain for a long 
time he backed away from them and they saw^ 
him no more. The sun was low in the west, al- 
most touching the tops of the oaks and beeches 
on the hills, when Tan finally mustered cour- 
age to creep out and see whether the weasel 
had really gone. He was afraid that this 
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enemy might be like the cat, who will sit half 
a day waiting and watching for a mouse to 
come out and be caught. But he had really 
gone, and Tan learned afterward that he never 
lies in wait as the cat does. 

Cousin Gray, the dusty grasshopper, told 
hun many things about weasels which made 
him shiver with fear. For a time he doubted 
the tales, and thought Cousin Gray had told 
him wild stories just to frighten him. But the 
old tm*key buzzard said that in the main they 
were true, and he even told Tftn some things 
which Cousin Gray had not remembered. 

" To those who need fear him the weasel is 
the most terrible animal in the world," said the 
grasshopper. " For my part I like him, and 
wish there were as many weasels as there are 
bees and ants. Then perhaps there would not 
be so many birds trying to eat up everything 
aUve." 

, It was the old question of the stronger eat- 
ing the weaker, and they in turn preying on 
those who are weaker still. Cousin Gray did 
not dislike weasels, because he did not fear 
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them since they never eat grasshoppers. In 
fact he rather liked them because they eat the 
birds who do eat grasshoppers. 

" Oh yes, I am very glad he did not get you, 
for you are a nice, quiet little body, always 
minding your own business just as I do (which 
was a thing Cousin Gray never did in all his 
life), and you do not kill and eat other crea- 
tures. But I am glad to see him thin out the 
birds a little. It is terrible to see the chickens 
and ducks and turkeys from the farm house 
go into the fields and eat my brothers and 
cousins as a cow eats grass. But when the 
weasel gets among them there is a difi^erent 
kind of hunting. 

" I have known a weasel — ^fiie same one who 
was after you — ^to get into the poultry pen up 
at the farm house and leave more dead birds 
on the floor than all your toes twice over, be- 
sides dragging one to his den for the babies. 
He cuts their throats and laps the blood. Of 
course he eats the meat, too, but his delight is 
to kill one after another, drink the blood, and 
leave the bodies on the floor. And what a fuss 
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Ihe farmer makes about it next morning, just 
as if he had not intended all along to kill those 
same chickens and eat them himself. 

" Any animal that lives with a man, and ac- 
cepts his help, and slaves for him, gets more 
and more like a man all the time. Look how 
stupid they all are, and how helpless. All they 
know is to wait for food until he chooses to 
feed them, and. then eat only as much as he 
gives them. And finally he kills and eats 
them. Serves them right. So of course the 
birds he keeps are as stupid as himself. Why 
this very weasel told me once how he got under 
an old hen that had a brood of young ones — 
I do not remember how many, but more than 
I have joints in all my legs — ^and killing the 
whole brood. It was just after dusk in the 
evening and the hen had not the sense to take 
her little ones inside, but was waiting for the 
man to drive her in. While she waited she 
hovered over them on the ground. 

" What do you think that silly hen did while 
the weasel, under her wings, was killing her 
young ones? She just squalled! Neither 
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oflFered to fight, nor fly, nor give the word to 
her little ones to scatter and hide as any wild 
thing would have done and so save aU but two 
or three. No, she knew nothing to do but stand 
with her feathers all turned the wrong way and 
squawk, squawk, squawk for the farmer while 
the weasel cut the throats of every chick imder 
her wings. 

"And what do you think the farmer did? 
He came running out with the thunder that 
kills and looked for men, for owls, for a fox, 
for everything he could think of, but never for 
a weasel. And all the while the weasel was 
under the old hen, and she still squalling. At 
last the farmer, unable to see anything, called 
the hen names for making so much noise, and 
pushed her over with his foot. There lay all 
the dead chicks, and the weasel jimiped out 
from among them and ran through the fence 
and away to his den. Oh yes, the man made 
the thunder that kills, but it does not always 
kill, and the weasel was not hurt. I hope he 
may live to kill and eat every bird at the farm 
house." 
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The turkey buzzard was not such an ad- 
mirer of the weasel as Cousin Gray, but he 
knew quite as much about him, and he told 
Tan a great deal. He told him that the weasel 
usually lives in a burrow under a bank or in 
the rocks> or even under a barn or a deserted 
house where men have lived. He hunts mostly 
at night, but can sometimes be seen by day. 
He can run very swiftly, can climb a tree as 
well as a squirrel, can creep into very small 
holes — as Tan very well knew — ^has very long 
and strong teeth, and is such a terrible fighter 
that he is dreaded everywhere. He will even 
fight a man if he is angered, and especially a 
mother weasel will fly at a man and bite him 
badly if danger threatens her little ones. 

Rats, mice, birds, eggs, moles — anything 
even to rabbits almost grown the weasel eats. 
Man often likes to have a weasel live about his 
barns to kill the rats and mice which destroy 
his grain. But the weasel usually takes his pay 
in chickens and ducks and wild birds that de- 
stroy insects, so that he is not wholly beloved 
even by man. 



THE ANTS AND 
THEIR COWS. 




XIII 
JUST LIKE MEN 

WHENEVER there was anything 
disagreeable to be told about any 
of the neighbours of the woodland, 
Tan and Teckle usually had it first from 
Cousin Gray, the dusty grasshopper. He was 
first to tell them that a certain swann of bees 
which had left the parent hive in the old ash 
tree the spring before had been caught by the 
farmer and put into a hive, and were making 
honey for him. This was a terrible blow to 
{he pride of the free swarm^ and resulted in 
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many a deadly fight; for whenever a bee of the 
free swarm met one of the slaves they fought 
until one or both died, and the same happened 
whenever anyone dared twit a wild bee with 
the disgrace. It was Cousin Gray, too, who 
told all over the woodland the stories of how 
the boys had caught Old Croaker the toad, and 
had made him ridiculous with their pranks; 
and ever so many other disagreeable things 
which are not concerned with this story, the 
grasshopper told to all he met. He always 
strove to be the first to tell bad news, and he 
told it as unpleasantly as possible. 

So it was Cousin Gray who related to the 
little field mice the story of some of their 
neighbour ants who had fallen into ways 
exactly like the ways of man, and so were los- 
ing all their vigour and independence. One 
family, he declared, had kept servants so long 
to do their work that they had become entirely 
unable to care for themselves. They were so 
helpless that they actually starved if the serv- 
ants did not feed them. 

" You know man keeps all manner of wild 
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folks, large and small, to work for him," said 
Cousin Gray. "He has the horse and the 
donkey to carry him from place to place and 
draw his loads, the cow to give him milk, the 
bee to make honey for him, the sheep to grow 
wool to make his clothes, and even the silk 
worm to spin for him. All of these he kills 
and eats if he chooses, and many animals he 
keeps for that purpose and for no other. 

"Now he never could tame any of my 
family. We are so proud that, try as he would, 
in all the years he has lived in the world he has 
never been able to make a grasshopper work 
for him." 

Of course this was only a bit of boasting, for 
who ever heard of a man trying to tame a 
grasshopper or make one work for him? Not 
even for himself will the grasshopper work, 
except to fly or walk from plant to plant to get 
food. But Cousin Gray was very vain, and 
wanted to impress the field mice with the im- 
portance of his family. 

"Did you know," Cousin Gray went on, 
" that some families of ants actually keep serv- 
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ants to do their work, and other families keep 
cows to give them milk? It is a fact I assure 
you. Not large cows such as man keeps, of 
course, but little green insects, not so large as 
the ants. Instead of milk these bugs give a 
sort of honey, and the ants tell me it is almost 
as sweet as the bee himself can make. I do 
not know what this woodland is coming to 
when so many of us begin to copy after man, 
some of us working for him, others imitating 
him in keeping servants to do our work. I can 
see that you doubt what I have just said. 
Come with me to the grape vine yonder, and I 
will show you the ants' cows, and you may see 
the ants milking them." 

Teckle remained at home, but Tan went with 
Cousin Gray to the wild grape vine which 
twined about an immense elm near by. Sure 
enough, there on a soft stem of the vine, the 
grasshopper pointed out an immense number 
of tiny green insects, all sitting in rows suck- 
ing juice from the stem through long, slender, 
sharp beaks which they thrust deep into the 
vine. Men call them plant lice, and the scien- 
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tific name for them is aphides, but the ants call 
them their cows, and it is a very good name. 
t While Tan was looking a great nmnber of 
ants came trooping up the vine in a line, one 
behind the other. Each ran eagerly to an 
aphis and stroked him gently on the back with 
his feelers. This seemed to please the aphis, 
for he immediately began to give forth honey 
from two small tubes which stand out of his 
back near the end of the abdomen. A drop 
as large as could be held on the point of a pin 
gathered on the ends of the tubes, and the ant 
lifted this off and ate it greedily. If he were 
not satisfied he ran to another aphis and to 
still another until he had eaten as much as he 
wanted. The aphides seemed to expect this, and 
not to mind in the least, any more than a cow 
objects to a man milking her. Indeed, the ants 
call the stroking of the aphides for honey 
" milking " them, and it seems an appropriate 
word. 

Cousin Gray told Tan many curious things 
about the ants and the cows they keep. He 
said that the ants herd the aphides just as men 
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herd cows, keeping them together and carrying 
them from place to place to keep them safe 
and where they can get the best food. The 
ants fight fiercely if any enemy tries to carry 
off or eat their aphides, and sometimes the ants 
actually build shelters over them to protect 
them from enemies just as man builds stables 
for his cows. Tan did not believe this, but a 
long time afterward he f oimd it was really 
true. 

What was still more wonderful, though it 
did not seem so strange to Tan, Cousin Gray 
told him that the ants take the eggs of the 
aphides and carry them into the ant hill, keep- 
ing them imtil they hatch and then carrying 
the little aphides back to the grape vine or 
whatever plant they choose to keep them on, 
and put them to work sucking the juice and 
making honey. Never, he said, would an ant 
hurt an aphis, but he would steal the aphides of 
another ant family, and sometimes there were 
dreadful fights over the ant cows, just as men 
sometimes fight and kill each other over cattle 
stealing. 
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Another thing which struck Tan as very re- 
markable, and which has puzzled learned men 
quite as much as it did the simple little field 
mouse, was that some of the aphides are 
hatched from eggs, and that others are bom 
alive. But it never seemed to matter to the 
ants. When little aphides were born they set 
them to work, and when eggs were laid they 
kept the eggs until the young were hatched 
and set them to work, so it all came to the same 
in the end for both aphides and ants. 

The aphides never seemed to mind at all* 
They were very like the cows which the farmer 
keeps. They ate wherever the ants chose to 
place them, and they gave up their honey when- 
ever the ants wanted it. Indeed, it seemed to 
Tan that the aphides were glad to have the ants 
care for them, carry them to the best places 
to feed, and keep away the bugs and other 
dangerous insects which would have eaten them 
up if the ants had not guarded them. 

From one qf the ants Tan afterward learned 
that it is true that some families of ants do 
keep servants. There is one kind of ant, his 
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friend told him, which always catches the 
young of a certain other kind and makes them 
do all the work. They have to carry in food, 
take care of the ant queen and her eggs, wash 
and feed and care for the baby ants as they 
hatch out, and even feed the old ants. And if 
by any accident one of these families loses its 
servants the family, old and young alike, 
starves to death. The ants have been brought 
up in such luxury and idleness that they actu- 
ally do not know how to eat when food is be- 
fore them, but must be fed. 

Many, many years ago this kind of ant was 
among the largest, hardest working and fierc- 
est in the world. They were so strong and sp 
brave that they often made war on other 
families of ants, killed their soldiers, ate their 
food, and carried off their babies and their eggs 
and forced the young slaves to work for them. 
They kept the strangers prisoners all their 
lives, and compelled them to do all the work 
about the nest. 

But anything in this world that is not used, 
soon is taken away from him who has it. If a 
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mouse's leg were bound up so that he could not 
use it for a long time, he would find when it 
was unbound that he could no longer walk on 
it. If a man's arm were tied at his side for a 
long time, he would be unable to lift it to his 
head when it was finally untied. Fish which 
live in lakes and rivers underground or in caves 
where there is no light, soon lose their eyes en- 
tirely, and their young are hatched without 
eyes. So by and by the ants who had taken 
slaves to do their work, began to lose their 
strength. They grew less and less fierce and 
strong, less able to conquer their neighbours 
and less willing and able to work. To-day 
these families are so weak and so dependent on 
their slaves for their food, and even for its be- 
ing put into their mouths, that it seems likely 
that they will soon die out entirely, as indeed 
they deserve to do if they do nothing. 

All thi^ was very new and strange to Tan, 
and it made him sad to think that even the ants 
were beginning to copy after man. He did 
not know that the ants had fallen into their 
evil ways entirely on their own account, but 
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believed as Cousin Gray had said, that they had 
merely imitated man. He had always heard 
man so ill spoken of among the little people 
of the woodland, and he so feared and hated 
him, that he distrusted anything that reminded 
him of man. From that day forth he never 
had the same respect for ants, not even for 
those famihes which gathered their own food 
and worked and fought all the time. 




TlVing Cousin 

HUNTING, 




XIV 
FLYING COUSIN 

THE dearest friend that Tan was ever to 
know, and the most usefulj came into 
his life soon after spring had opened 
in earnest and every day was warm and every 
night dewy. Tan had been out foraging for 
food in the damp cool morning, finding that the 
safest hour of the whole day. The birds and 
beasts who hmit by night had gone to their 
lairs for a day's sleep, and those who hmit by 
day were not yet astir. So between daybreak 
and sunrise Tan had been over in the corn 
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field, delving in the newly stirred ground 
where the fanner's men had been at work, 
finding plenty of tender roots, and grain swell- 
ing and ready to sprout. 

He had carried home a mouthful of food to 
eat at his leisiu^e, and as no danger was in 
sight he climbed up on top of the old stump 
to eat it, instead of going into the dark nest. 
He had almost finished the last grain of 
sprouted com when some dark object sud- 
denly passed close above his head, obscuring 
the light. Without looking up to see what it 
was, for the time for a single glance might 
have been long enough to allow a pair of sharp 
talons to seize him. Tan dived head first into 
the stump. Glancing neither behind nor ahead, 
he raced down the inside toward the nest, and 
ran plump against a little creature about his 
own size, clinging to the wall. 

" I wish you'd be a little more careful," said 
an impatient voice. " Can't you walk aroimd 
me just as easily as to walk over me?" 

" I'm very sorry," said Tan. " The fact is, 
I jumped in without looking. A hawk or an 
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owl or something came just over me, and I 
hadn't time to be careful/* 

" Then you did right, and I'll not complain. 
I'd dive into the castle of the Bald Queen her- 
self if an owl were after me. Do yQu live here? 
Then come to me again just before sunset 
when I'm not so sleepy and we'll talk." 

Coming into the gloom of the hollow stump 
from the glare of sunrise outside, Tan had not 
been able at first to make out what kind of 
creatxu-e this was who so coolly climbed into 
his house, asked to be called at sunset, and went 
to sleep without asking leave. As his eyes be- 
came accustomed to the half-light he saw a lit- 
tle fellow, smaller than himself, and about the 
colour of a house mouse. He was clinging to 
the rough wall of the inside of the stimap about 
half way down. Tan thought it very odd that 
he should choose to hang with his head down- 
ward, but so he was hanging, and he seemed 
quite comfortable, so Tan thought he must 
have taken that position because he liked it. 

The little stranger's ears were very long, 
and his eyes very small. His teeth, which 
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showed plainly when he talked in a shrill little 
voice, were as slender and sharp as the briers 
on the little rose bush that grew beside the 
stump. His fore legs seemed folded up be- 
side his body, but Tan could see that they were 
very long, and great folds of loose skin hung 
idly between the legs and his body. His tail 
was much shorter than Tan's and it, too, 
seemed fastened to each of his hind legs 
by a web of skin just as a duck's toes are 
united. 

Tan sniffed at. the stranger, but did not 
recognise the smell. He looked the little fel- 
low over carefully, and decided that at any rate 
he was not dangerous, and might be a very 
pleasant acquaintance. At any rate he would 
not feel afraid of him. So Tan went about his 
daily routine, eating and sleeping and cleaning 
out the stump and mending the nest and talk- 
ing with such of his neighbours as happened by, 
until evening came on. Then he climbed up 
the inside of the stump and inquired of the 
stranger if he were rested. 

" Yes, I am no longer tired and sleepy, and 
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I can now tell you who I am," he replied. " I 
am your cousin the bat, but the farmer folk 
often call me the flitter mouse. I am no 
longer tired, but I grow himgry. Do you 
know, last night I ate my first meal for five 
whole moons? And I did my first evening's 
flying in all that time. That is why I was so 
tired this morning, and why I am so himgry 
this evening," 

Tan looked at the new comer in wonder as 
he spoke of flying. The stranger had nothing 
that looked like wings; he did not even have 
feathers. His tail was little different from 
Tan's except that it was shorter and had those 
queer webs of skin on either side. He did not 
look at all like a bird, yet he spoke of flying as 
coolly as if that were the usual means of travel 
for small animals. 

*' What do you mean by flying? " asked Tan 
at last. " I suppose you are so swift a runner 
that you are spoken of as a flyer." 

" Runner, indeed I " exclaimed the bat. " I 
never tried to run in my life. That is a most 
slavish mode of travelling. Runner! Hxmaphl 
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I suppose someone will next ask me whether 
I am a good swimmer." 

Tan was much ashamed to have made a mis- 
take which clearly displeased his new coiLsin, 
but he hastened to explain: " I did not know 
you are really a flyer. You see, you have four 
feet instead of two like the birds, and you have 
no feathers, and I did not imderstand you to 
mean that you really fly through the air." 
\* "Never mind, yoimgster, older heads have 
made bigger mistakes," said the bat. " But I 
really do fly, and better than any bird that ever 
wore a feather. If your ancestors had minded 
their business as they should, you would now 
be flying in the air with me instead of nmning 
on the ground like a cat or a dog. Bird in- 
deed I Just wait till you see me fly, and you 
will never talk of birds again," 
] His ill himaour had all worn off^ by this time, 
and the bat told Tan all about his branch of 
the family, which is indeed much like the mice 
in many ways. Bats really do fly, but instead 
of feathers formed into wings they have ^ very 
broad folds of skin stretched from each fore 
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leg to the hind leg, and from one hind leg 
across to the other, taking in the tail as well. 
The most wonderful part of their flying ap- 
paratus is the great length of their fore feet, 
corresponding to your hands. They are much 
longer than all the rest of the body, and when 
spread out to their full extent the web of skin 
stretched between the toes and from one leg to 
the other covers a great deal of space for so 
small an animal. 

The bat leaps into the air and strikes out 
with his extended fore feet exactly as a bird 
strikes with its wings, and it flies just as 
swiftly and as accurately as any bird, just as 
the bat said. His flight is very strong and 
rapid, and much resembles the flight of the 
chimney swift and the barn swallow, which he 
also resembles in his habit of catching insects 
as he flies. Bugs, moths, flies, mosquitoes, in- 
sects of almost any kind, and especially beetles 
which he can easily crush with his needle-like 
teeth, are the food of the bat. He catches 
them by flying zigzag through the air, tiu-ning 
with marvellous swiftness, and seizing his prey 
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with his wide mouth. He would starve if he 
had to catch his prey afoot, but on the wing he 
is remarkably strong, active and graceful. 

The bat will make his nest in any place where 
it is dry^ dark and quiet, of tener in a hollow 
tree or tall stump than anywhere else, some- 
times in old chimneys, and in rocky places he 
loves to dwell in caves. The young ones are 
bom alive just as mice are, and are nursed by 
their mother in the same way. All siunmer 
long the bats fly forth in the dusk of evening, 
and play and feed in the air all night long. 
When daylight approaches they retire to the 
dark recesses of hollow trees or cave, and sleep 
until another evening comes on. All summer 
long they live thus, but when the frosts of 
autumn arrive, and the nights grow chill, and 
there are no longer any insects for them to eat, 
they go in great flocks like birds migrating 
south for the winter, and hide away in their 
caves and hollow trees. 

Each one hangs himself up on the wall or 
from the ceiling just as neatly as you would 
hang a coat in the wardrobe. If there are so 
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many bats that there is no longer room on walls 
OP ceiling, some hang themselves to those who 
are already bestowed, just as you hang one 
coat over another when all the hooks in the 
wardrobe are full. Each one fastens the toes 
of his hind feet, and hangs head downward, 
and so sleeps soimdly all through the long 
winter.^ 

In the spring,'when the weather grows warm, 
and all the little creatures of the air hatch out 
and ^go~"swarming about in the warm, still 
evenings, the bats awake and come forth. All 
a bat has to do to take himself out of the ward- 
robe is to loose the claws of his hind feet, and 
drop. As he falls free, he strikes the ah* with 
his expanded feet just as a bird does with its 
pinions, and away he flies out of the winter 
hiding place, and out into the free air again. 

There is no more graceful and agile creature 
in the world than a bat on the wing, and none 
that cuts so poor a figure afoot. When he is on 
the groimd his hind legs drag helplessly be- 
hind him, his front legs are so long and cxma- 
bered with folds of skin that he cannot use 
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them as legs at all. All he can manage is to 
drag himself clumsily along, drawing himself 
forward with little hooks like thmnbs on the 
joints of his feet, and always scolding and 
chattering angrily because he so dislikes this 
way of moving about. 

Tan was soon on the best of terms with his 
new friend, and he f oimd him a most useful 
ally in time of danger. Not that the bat could 
or would fight, but that he knew so much. 
Flying as he did between the daylight and 
dark, and partaking of the qualities of both 
bird and beast, he learned much of the wisdom 
of all. The bat it was who warned Tan when 
the raccoon planned to catch him. Again, 
whtn a gray fox almost got between Tan and 
the stiunp it was the bat who called to him in 
time. Again and again the little mouse's life 
was saved by the wisdom of his cousin, and at 
least once Tan was able to repay the kindness 
by saving the bat, which story you may some 
day hear. For they were very close friends as 
long as they both lived. 




I 
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PERILS OF THE AIR 

DECLARE, one might as well have no 
wings at all if one never dares use them I " 
complained a small insect voice. Appar- 
ently the owner of the voice had just been in 
trouble and was blaming some one else for it. 
" One might just as well creep on the ground 
a whole lifetime, and go slowly and carefully, 
and be certain of not falling into some pit, if 
one has to be in such danger every time one's 
wings are spread." 

It was early evening, and Tan and Teckle 
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were sitting together just inside the doorway 
of their hollow stump. They did not recognize 
the insect voice, and said nothing themselves. 
Presently the little fellow went on complain- 
ing: 

" This woodland is coming to be one of the 
most dangerous places on the whole Bradley 
farm. Time was when I dared fly as I pleased, 
but in these days I coimt myself lucky to get 
a little exercise and a meal, and get back to 
sleep without serving as a meal for somebody 
else." 

By this time the speaker had come quite near 
the place where Tan and Teckle lay hidden and 
they saw first a speck of light as if the moon 
had been broken and a tiny piece had fallen in 
the grass, or rather a dull star were crawling 
toward them on the ground. Then they made 
out the form of a small beetle, with long feel- 
ers and legs, and hard-looking wing covers. 
They had never seen him before, but they 
recognized in him the firefly, from descriptions 
which several had given. They had heard 
Old Croaker, the big gray toad, complain of 
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the boys who had fed him fireflies until his 
stomach was lighted up as if he had swallowed 
a piece of the moon. By the time they were 
sure who he was, the firefly had crept up close 
to the stump, making no eff^ort to use his wings 
in flight. He paused at the foot of the stump 
and began to dispose of his wings to dry them, 
and the field mice saw that they were much 
disarranged, wet with dew, and seemed to be 
entangled in some hair-like substance. 

" You seem to .have been in some kind of 
trouble," said Tan politely. 

"Trouble I" exclaimed the fibrefly fiercely. 
" There seems to be nothing but trouble any 
more. I never in my life saw so many insect 
eaters as there are in this woodland, and I 
never was put to such straits to escape them. 
If it isn't a bird it's a bat, which is worse. And 
if it isn't a bat it is a fish leaping from the 
water to catch me. And when I try to fly 
quickly through the bushes to avoid them, 
what is it but a spider web strong enough to 
hold a birdl Luckily I touched the edge of 
it instead of plimging into the middle, and I 
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was strong enough to break the threads that 
held me, or I should be rolled up for dinner 
this very minute. As it is, look at my wings 
— ^what a state! I am all tangled with threads 
of spider web, wet with dew, and tired almost 
to death." 

The mice had great pity for anyone who 
had been pursued by some creature anxious to 
eat him, for they had too often been in the 
same kind of trouble. They assured the firefly 
of their sympathy, but this talk of a spider and 
a web was new to them. Evidently there was 
a new monster and a new way of snaring little 
folks of which they had yet to learn, and it 
might be something which ate little mice as 
well as fireflies. They had lived in the wood- 
land so short a time, and had been busy with 
their aif airs to the exclusion of so many other 
things^ that they had not even heard of a spider 
as a peril. So they asked him what one was 
like. 

"Never heard of a spider I" exclaimed the 
firefly. There was so much scorn in his tone 
that it seemed that he doubted whether this 
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was the truth, and would really think better of 
Tan if he should find out presently that it was 
not true. " Still, it is not much to be wondered 
at, I suppose," he went on. "You have not 
been here long, and spiders never trouble you. 
I presume you have enough to do dodging cats 
and owls and hawks and the like without wor- 
rying over other people's dangers." All of 
which the mice agreed was quite true. 

" You wait until my wings are cleaned off 
and dry, and I'll show you what a spider is, 
yes and his web too." 

And when the firefly was rested and his 
wings were in good order again, they went with 
him along the bank of Pleasant Rim to a 
clxmap of siunach bushes. In spite of what he 
had said about its being safer for beetles in 
those dangerous days to walk, the firefly sailed 
along in the air just above Tan's head. He 
flew so well that Tan had to rim briskly to 
keep pace with him. Finally the firefly 
alighted on a leaf and pointed upward tdth a 
feeler. 

" There it is," he said. ** Did you ever see 
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anything more cold-blooded and ugly and 
treacherous?" 

Tan looked, and there, hung between two 
sturdy sumach bushes^ was the most wonderful 
thing his eyes had ever beheld. It was the web 
of a great, beautiful, yellow and black spider, 
suspended between the bushes and guyed fast 
to them in several places with strong silken 
cords. In size it was fully as large across as 
the top of the great stump in which Tan lived, 
and as perfectly round. It hung edgewise, 
one side within easy leaping distance of the 
groimd, the other well up toward the tops of 
the bushes, and it was so large that it filled 
nearly all the space between the bushes. It 
was a cimningly placed snare, and any insect 
trying to pass through that clump of sumach 
would almost certainly strike it and become 
enmeshed. And there sat the spider in the 
centre of the web waiting for some victim to 
fall into his trap. He was an immense fellow, 
with a vivid yellow body, striped round and 
round with black, and with eight long, curved, 
strong-looking legs. He himg there motion- 
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less, head downward, in the middle of his 
web. 

" Just look at him. Isn't he horrible! " ex- 
claimed the firefly. "Just waiting for some- 
one to get into his power so that he can eat him 
up. 

As they looked a small yellow wasp of the 
kind the farmer people call the "yellow 
jacket " came flying hurriedly around the su- 
mach bushes on his way back to his nest. He 
struck full against the web, swerved aside, 
tangled his wings in the meshes, and hung 
there, struggling and very angry, but quite 
helpless. 

The moment the wasp's wings touched the 
web the spider leaped forward, ready to make 
him fast with other threads, and to seize him 
with his legs and fangs if he were about to 
escape. But the moment he saw that it was 
a stinger he had caught, his whole manner 
changed. He ran to the struggling victim, 
but instead of binding him fast, or leaping 
upon him, the spider began cutting away the 
threads which held the wasp fast. He knew. 
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as well as anybody, what a dangerous victim 
he had captured. He kept warily out of reach 
of the sharp stinger, which the wasp thrust 
viciously in every direction with great swiftness 
and strength, but he managed to cut the 
threads away so that the wasp, still full of 
wrath, dropped to the groimd. After he had 
cleaned the bits of web from his wings he flew 
away, grumbling to himself and threatening to 
fly into the midst of the web, demolish it, and 
sting the spider to death — ^all of which he was 
very careful not to attempt. 

The moment the wasp was set free the spider 
went about mending the web, which was sadly 
torn and disarranged. With great skill he 
spun out from his body threads of silk, which 
he stretched in the places where other threads 
had been broken or cut away. Then he gath- 
ered up all the fragments, rolled them into a 
little ball, and dropped it to the ground. In 
a very short time the web was as strong and as 
perfect in shape as at first, and the spider took 
his place in the middle of it to await another 
victim. 
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He had not long to wait. It was only a few 
breaths until a plump horse fly came sail- 
ing aroimd the bush. He was of the kind 
with yellowish body and green head, which 
haimts the shade of trees along the creek 
bank in simmier and teases horses and cows 
almost to madness with his biting, chiefly 
about the neck and ears. He had been 
biting horses in the pasture, and was heavy 
and drowsy with the blood he had sucked, 
and did not notice the web until he plumped 
into it, head first. 

The fly tried to turn aside, but his legs and 
wings were already badly tangled, and in a 
moment he hung, buzzing in a frightened way, 
and only making the tangle worse. So quickly 
that even the sharp eyes of the watchers could 
scarcely follow his movements, the spider 
leaped from where he sat waiting and threw 
one, two, three lines of web about the fly, 
drawing each taut and making it fast to the 
main body of the snare. Then he ran close in 
and stood right over the body of his victim, 
looping line after line aroimd him with the 
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greatest sldll, and with each movement binding 
a leg so that it could no longer kick, or a wing 
so that it moved less freely, until in the space 
of a dozen breaths the fly was tightly bandaged 
from head to foot, and could not move at 
all. 

" The great coward 1 " exclaimed the firefly. 
" See how he winds the poor fly in his web, 
but did you notice how quickly he cut the wasp 
loose? He was afraid of him. He dared not 
attack him, even when the wasp was entangled 
in the web. He turned him out, but he makes 
the defenceless fly fast, and will eat him. He 
would have boimd me up just as quickly, and 
would have eaten me just as readily, if I had 
not been strong enough to tear myself free as 
I did. Come away, I do not want to see that 
monster again. I " 

But the firefly never spoke again. As he 
was uttering his last words he rose on his wings 
to fly away. Something flashed over Tan's 
head, and instinctively he dodged aside. As he 
looked upward the firefly was nowhere to be 
seen, but his cousin the bat was circling and 
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wheeling and. sailing and diving in the dusk 
above him. 

I It was only another tragedy of the little 
woodland pasture, one of the thousands which 
are enacted every day. 
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XVI 

THE TIGER 

HAT isn't the worst by any means," 
said Cousin Gray next day when Tan, 
horrified at what he had seen, was tell- 
ing him the fate of the fly and the firefly. 
" One has only to keep a good lookout to avoid 
spider webs and bats. The worst danger to 
the little fellows lies in the enemies who build 
no snares and make no sign, but lie in wait like 
a cat. 

" Come with me and I will show you. There 
is no danger in it for us. I am too large and 
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strong for any spider in the world. Once, 
when I was newly hatched and quite small, I 
fell into a spider's web, but even then I kicked 
and jumped, small as I was, until I tore his 
web so badly that he was glad to let me get 
away." 

It was early in the morning, but Tan braved 
the dangers of the meat eaters and went along 
with the gossippy grasshopper to learn more 
about spiders. They went to a fallen tree from 
which the bark had not yet scaled off, but lay 
thick and rough all over the trunk. Cousin 
Gray disposed himself in the simshine, turning 
roimd several times to choose the direction he 
would fly if danger should appear, and finally 
settling down with his long legs folded under 
him like coiled springs ready to launch him 
away into the air at a moment's notice. Tan 
crept under the base of a limb which had been 
crushed down close to the trunk, and together 
they sat motionless. 

" Now you watch the first fly that settles on 
this log," said Cousin Gray. " There are cows 
in the field there, and the flies who torment 
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them often come to the woodland to sim them- 
selves and rest. I know what happens to 
them." 

For some time the pair of watchers sat still 
without seeing a fly. Then, with a hoarse buz- 
zing soimd, there came an immense, blue-black 
fellow, larger than a baby mouse and with as 
great a spread of wing as a bumble-bee. He 
plumped himself heavily and carelessly down 
upon the log and began smoothing out first one 
and then another of his six legs. He washed 
his face and sat quiet until he was rested, when 
he flew away. Nothing had happened to him. 

Then came a fussy little gray fly. Not the 
kind which bite horses and cattle, but a near 
relative of the fly which lives in houses with 
men. He settled himself delicately down, ran 
nervously a little way in one direction, then a 
little way in the other, and began rubbing down 
his wings as hurriedly as if he had but three 
breaths in which to make himself ready to 
meet the Bald Queen herself. And indeed he 
had only another breath to live, though he did 
not dream of that. 
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Tan stole a quiet glance at Cousin Gray, 
who waved the end of a feeler at him as a sign 
to keep quiet and look closely. Just as Tan 
turned his glance from the grasshopper to the 
fly, what seemed to be a tiny bit of bark, 
whirled aloft by a breath of wind, arose from 
the log and dropped squarely on the fly's back. 
Though this was exactly what Tan had been 
watching to see he could not at flrst believe 
that it had really happened. Then he heard the 
faint " whee-ee-ee-ee-ee " of a fly when it is 
caught, and he saw unmistakably the long 
legs of a spider wrapping themselves around 
the luckless fly. 

It was the terrible tiger of the insect world, 
the hunting spider who spins no web, but hunts 
afoot like the tiger of the jungles. 

Looking closely, Tan saw a spider, large and 
strong, though not so large as the great yellow 
one who spun such a beautiful web. Its body, 
round and heavy, was reddish brown in coloiu*, 
with patches of yellowish hairs in places. As 
Tan watched he saw a pair of greenish, metal- 
lic looking fangs open wide and sink into the 
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fly's body, and all at once the little insect squeal 
was hushed. The spider had killed his victim. 

" Isn't he more like a cat than anything you 
ever saw for his size?" asked Cousin Gray as 
they stole back toward the stump. " I only 
wish he had been large and strong enough 
to manage the big fellow. I hate those great, 
fat, self-satisfied cattle flies. 

" I Ve seen that kind of thing happen a great 
many times. Not always the same spider, nor 
even the same kind of a spider, but they all do 
it so neatly I like to watch them. They are all 
of such a curious colour, too, just like the mossy 
bark of an old tree, so that they can hide any- 
where on the log and never be seen. Unless 
one of them moves you would think him a piece 
of the bark. 

" Then how quick they arel Wouldn't you 
call that fellow an insect-cat? And fierce 1 I 
have seen tiny fellows not a quarter the size of 
this one, jump the length of your whole body 
and alight on their prey with all the fury of the 
Bald Queen soldiers. 
, "And listen 1 I shouldn't like anyone to 
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know that I tell this, but it is true, for I have 
seen it more than once with my own eyes : these 
insect-eats actually eat their own mates. I 
have seen them in the warm days, when they 
were choosing mates for the summer, playing 
together with every mark of affection, when 
suddenly the female would leap upon her mate 
and kill and eat him just as this fellow killed 
the fly. Did you ever hear anything so ter- 
rible?" 

Tan never had, nor did he believe what 
Cousin Gray had told him. But long after- 
ward he saw this very thing happen, so that he 
could no longer doubt it. Indeed, he was con- 
vinced even before he saw the tragedy enacted, 
that the grasshopper had spoken the truth, 
for the bat had confirmed the story. 

That evening before it was time for the bat 
to go out himting. Tan told him what he had 
seen, and what the grasshopper had told him. 
For almost every day, of late, the bat had 
chosen to hang himself up in the old stump to 
sleep. Sometimes he went to the bam near 
the farm house, but once he had nearly been 
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caught by the cat when she was hunting mice, 
so he liked to sleep in the stump for safety as 
well as because he liked to be near the field 
mice. 

The bat told Tan many strange things about 
the spiders. A friend of his, who had flown far 
away one summer into a warmer country, came 
back with stories of an immense spider in the 
warm lands of the south. It is called the taran- 
tula, and grows as large as a bumble-bee queen, 
and is so strong and so poisonous that its bite 
sometimes kills even man. It, too, spins no 
web but lives in holes in the groimd. 

But this sounded so much like a story just 
made up to frighten a little mouse that Tan 
would not believe even the bat. It was not un- 
til another day, long afterward, that he learned 
that it was all true. 




The BATTLE OF 
THE BEeTLES. 




xvn 

AN ANCIENT FAMILY 

IT was a very curious little domestic scene 
that Tan witnessed one day from the 
doorway of his old stump in the wood- 
land. He was lying hidden just inside, watch- 
ing what went on among the little people in the 
world outside when he heard a peculiar scuf- 
fling noise in the grass and turned his head to 
look. There were three large, odd-looking 
beetles tumbling about in the short grass, and 
tumbling about on the ground among them 
was a round body of some kind, he could not 
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make out just what. It was larger than all 
three of the beetles together, and looked like 
a smooth pebble from the bed of the creek. 

The three beetles were rolling the ball along 
through and over the grass, but they did not 
seem agreed either as to which direction they 
should take or who should do the work. One 
kept behind the ball and, walking backward on 
its front pair of legs, pushed the ball vigor- 
ously with the other two pairs. The other two 
beetles kept in front of the ball and helped to 
roll it by walking backward and pulling at it, 
or sometimes by climbing on it and so overbal- 
ancing it; but they were scuffling all the time, 
and each was continually trying to push the 
other way and do all the work himself. Tan 
had never seen nor heard of these curious peo- 
ple, but he soon made out what was the trouble. 
The one who walked backward on her front 
feet and pushed the ball was the female. One 
of the others was her mate, and the other was 
trying to take her away from him. 

Just as they came opposite to where Tan 
lay hidden the two males left off work and be- 
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gan to fight. It was a comical battle, and Tan 
enjoyed it very much as soon as he found that 
neither could hurt the other. The beetles had 
neither teeth, nor claws, nor stinger, nor f angSj 
nor any of the weapons which Mother Nature 
gives to many of her children with which to de- 
fend themselves. All they could do was to 
wrestle, and push, and roll each other in the 
dirt, and this they did with the utmost ferocity. 
It was the most ludicrous fight Tan had ever 
seen. The beetles were so large and rotund of 
body, so short of leg, so slow and clumsy of 
movement and so utterly harmless even in their 
anger that it did not seem at all like a real 
fight. 

Finally, when the battle had lasted so long 
that even Tan began to grow tired of it, one 
of the beetles seemed to be whipped. How he 
knew when he was whipped Tan could not 
for the life of him tell. He was not hurt, and 
he had certainly rolled the other one in the dirt 
quite as often as he himself had been rolled, 
and if he had chosen to keep up the fight, or to 
persist in his attentions to the female there was 
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nothing the other could have done to prevent 
him except to roll him in the dirt again. But 
he seemed to agree that he had lost the battle, 
and started to scramble away through the short 
grass, his adversary after him. The defeated 
one ran until he had gained a little distance on 
the other, climbed upon a small clod of dirt, 
opened a pair of black wing covers and un- 
folded a pair of the finest, gauziest, filmiest 
wings Tan had ever seen. He spread out these 
wings, raised himself high on his toes, set the 
wings a-buzzing, and sailed out across the 
woodland with a booming noise which could 
be heard a long distance. 

The victor then turned his attention to the 
female whom he had won in fair battle from his 
rival. But where was she? Not waiting idly 
for him to come back from the war and claim 
her. Not she 1 There was too much to be done, 
and too little time to do it in, for her to waste 
time on such a trivial thing as a battle between 
her mate and another who wanted to be her 
mate. She had never paused for an instant to 
watch the course of the battle, but had gone on 
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rolling and scrambling through the grass with 
the ball as if her life depended on getting 
somewhere with it in the shortest possible time. 
Indeed, she would probably have gone so far 
while the fight was in progress that the victor 
would have won his fight in vain and never 
have been able to find her and claim her, if she 
had not tumbled with the ball into a little hol- 
low in the ground from which she was unable 
to roll the ball to level ground. Here she 
worked for a long time. She would stand on 
her front legs and push the ball with all her 
might, often rolling it almost to the top of the 
incline, only to have it topple over her and 
roll to the bottom again, she clinging to it and 
rolling over and over with it imtil it stopped. 
Then she would set to work rolling it to the 
top again. 

This was going on with undiminished energy 
when the male who had won the fight — Tan 
never did find out whether it was her mate or 
the interloper — ^happened to catch sight of her. 
He ran with all speed to her aid. She never 
paused in her work to scold him for losing 
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time by stopping to fight, nor to say she was 
glad he had won. Neither did he seem to ex- 
pect any demonstration of affection, for he 
went straight to work, seized the ball and be- 
gan to pull while she pushed, and together they 
soon heaved it up to the level ground again, 
and went rolling it away through the grass. 

Just then Cousin Gray, the gossippy old 
grasshopper, came by. 

\ " Who are they and what is that they are 
taking to the nest? " asked Tan. " Food for 
the winter? " 

" Food? No. At least not for themselves," 
he replied. " Yet it is both nest and food for 
their little ones. Those are the people the 
farmer folk call the tumble bugs. They call 
themselves scarabs, and claim to belong to one 
of the very oldest families in all the world. In- 
deed they are very proud of their ancestry, 
though I^m sure I don't know why. Their 
habits are enough to make me glad that I don't 
have to associate with them. 

" That ball they are rolling aroimd over the 
coimtry? Oh, that is droppings from the cow 
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path. They got it over near the pasture.' 
Theu* eggs are in the middle of it. They will 
roll that precious bundle off somewhere and 
bury it as carefully as if somebody wanted to 
meddle with it. Their babies hatch out as little 
worms, and eat the ball in which they are 
hatched. Then they burrow down into the 
ground, and next year they will come out full 
grown beetles. 

" Come along and let us watch what they 
do with that ball." 

Tan went along with the grasshopper and 
watched the beetles. After pushing and pull- 
ing, tugging and hauling for a long time, the 
beetles seemed to have found a place which 
satisfied them. Then they began to bury the 
ball in the dirt. First one and then the other 
would creep beneath the ball and dig away 
the dirt with strong fore legs. As they scraped 
the dirt from beneath it the ball sank lower and 
lower into the ground. Finally it was quite 
below the level of the surface, and the beetles 
covered it carefully oyer with loose dirt and 
smoothed it down. 
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Cousin Gray and Tan watched until the 
work was quite done. They saw the last little 
pat given the dirt which covered the precious 
ball, and the two scarabs turned away from 
the spot. One after another they crept into 
a clear spot of ground, unfolded their wings, 
and droned away toward the pasture where the 
cows were grazing. 

" Where are they going now; back home? '* 
asked the field mouse. 

"Home? They have no home,'* said Cousin 
Gray. " They will gather up another bit of 
droppings in the path, lay eggs in it, make it 
into a ball, and roll it away and bury it just as 
they did this one. I always wonder why they 
think it necessary to roll the ball such a long 
distance before they bury it. Now they had 
just as well dig a hole for it within one leap 
of where they make the ball as to work half a 
day taking it to a place which is no better. But 
they always do this extra work." 

" What will they do after they have made 
all the balls and laid all the eggs they want? " 
asked Tan. 
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"Then they will die. All the work and 
worry they have had is for the little ones who 
will hatch out next year, not for themselves. 
Have you noticed that nearly all the work of 
this world, among all the little people, is for 
the sake of the little ones? Very many of us 
live only one summer, and die when cold wea- 
ther comes on. The Bald Queen's people toil 
all day and every day^ building their castle 
larger, gathering food and keeping order 
everywhere, all for the sake of the little ones. 
Next winter every soldier in the castle wiU die. 
The Bald Queen herself will die. The only 
ones left alive in that castle will be some young 
queens who will build castles of their own next 
spring." 

" Do grasshoppers have to lay up food for 
their little ones, too? " asked Tan. 

" No. Young grasshoppers hatch out early 
in the spring, but instead of coming out of the 
eggs as little grubs, they come forth fully 
formed grasshoppers, and the moment they are 
but of the shell they can make their own way 
in the world. I could creep, and eat^ and jump 
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quite a respectable distance before I was a day 
old> and I have scarcely stopped growing even 
now/' 

" I noticed that scarabs have no weapons for 
fighting, and they cannot run fast. Have they 
no enemies which kill and eat them? '* 

"Almost none. I have told you that their 
habits are bad, and they have a most offensive 
odour. I fancy they taste quite as bad as they 
smell. Ask your flying cousin, the bat; I think 
he tried to eat one once. I do not know of a 
single creature who will eat the scarabs — and if 
I did I'd think much less of him. Their great- 
est danger is in being all the time in the roads 
and cow paths where they are stepped on and 
killed; but that is always by accident." 

" I wish I could live as peaceful a life, with 
no danger but accidents hanging over me," 
sighed Tan as he crept cautiously back to the 
old stiunp, hiding now and again in the grass 
and under the leaves and branches as he heard 
or saw something which seemed to threaten 
danger. 
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COUSIN GRAY'S PERIL 

WONDER how it is that Cousin Gray 
knows so much about everybody in the 
woodland, and about everybody's fam- 
ily, and his way of living, and his habits." 

Teckle was speaking to the bat as he hung 
head downward in the hollow stump and chat- 
ted with the field mice before starting out for 
his evening's hunt. 

" Because he is an ill-natured gossip, always 
asking sly questions and telling half under- 
stood tales," said the bat. " I have no use for 
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him. Now I learn a great deal about other 
people, but I keep it between my own teeth; 
but every tale the grasshopper hears, he tells, 
and adds whatever he thinks it needs to make 
it interesting/' 

"How old is he?'' asked Teckle. "He 
must have seen a great many summers to have 
learned all he knows." 

"Old? Not he I" said the bat scornfully. 
" Why he was hatched out of the egg only 
this very spring. He has seen not more than 
three full moons. Oh I I know his family. I 
have seen three summers, and I have known 
many grasshoppers, though I never allow them 
to get on intimate terms with me. 

" This Cousin Gray really belongs to the lo- 
cust f amily> the large fellows with long slender 
feelers and four-jointed feet. But the whole 
tribe are so much alike in their gluttony, their 
ill-nature and their gossipping that really I 
can scarcely tell one from another. There is 
a new crop of them every year, as much alike 
as so many drops of water. 

"In the summer each female lays eggs — 
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ever so many of them — ^in the dry gromid. 
She bores a hole in the meadow, or wherever 
she can find a bare spot of dry earth, works 
herself down into this hole backward mitil half 
her body is buried, and there she lays more eggs 
than I know how to coimt. Then she goes 
away and eats and gossips and carries tales 
until cold weather, when she dies. Next spring 
the eggs hatch and a horde of himgry little 
grasshoppers crawls out of the ground. The 
young are just like the old ones except that 
they are small and their wings have not grown. 
But they can crawl and jump, and such appe- 
tites! You should see them eat. That is all 
they ever do — ^just crawl and jump and eat, 
and fly when their wings grow, carry half -true 
tales and make trouble." 

" If there are so many young ones every 
year how is it that the whole world is not filled 
with grasshopperis?" asked Teckle. She was 
thinking of the five little mice that played in 
her nest that spring, not one of which lived 
more than a few weeks. But she could not 
believe that so large a family as came from a 
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grasshopper's eggs every spring could fail to 
fill all the world very soon. 

The bat told her the many forces which help 
to keep the grasshopper family from eating 
up the whole world. In the first place there 
are several kinds of little flies which lay their 
eggs in the grasshopper's eggs, and when the 
baby flies hatch out they eat up the baby grass- 
hoppers even before they are hatched. Then 
there are many kinds of beetles and other in- 
sects which eat both the eggs and the little 
grasshoppers as they creep out of the ground. 
As soon as the Jittle ones are above ground they 
are the prey of many, many kinds of birds and 
beasts. Even men in some countries roast and 
eat grasshoppers, and sometimes they grind 
the dried grasshoppers into powder and make 
a sort of bread of them. 

In spite of all these forces destroying them 
year after year, the bat told Teckle, the grass- 
hoppers do sometimes increase so rapidly that 
the ground is covered deep with them over a 
space of many, many days' journey. They 
quickly eat every blade of grass, leaf, and 
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growing green thing of evjery kind. Then, in 
an immense army, they start out to find other 
green things to eat. It is an awful thing for 
any coimtry when a grasshopper army starts 
to march across it. They eat everything that 
grows out of the groimd. They move in such 
numbers that they cannot be estimated, more 
nimierous than the leaves on a whole forest of 
trees. They fly, and eat, and rest, and fly 
again, destroying everything that grows, until 
they come to the sea and fly into it and are 
drowned, or until cold weather comes and they 
perish, or until they have eaten all the food and 
starve, thus by their very nimibers destroying 
themselves. Then for many years, perhaps, 
there will be but few grasshoppers in the 
land. 

All these things, of course, the bat could not 
know from his own observation, but he had 
seen much, and he had known many birds and 
beasts who had visited other lands, and they 
told him many things. Even the little that he 
told her, Teckle comprehended but dimly, yet 
she began to have a vague imderstanding of 
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the great laws of Mother Nature, who has bal- 
anced matters so nicely that no one family is 
allowed to crowd, the others entirely off the 
earth. 

The very next day Teckle saw one of the 
forces at work keeping down the grasshopper 
family. She was sitting on top of the stmnp 
chatting with Cousin Gray when from across 
Pleasant Run Creek came a peculiar soimd 
the like of which she had never heard before: 

"Gobble-obble-obble-obble-obblel" went a 
loud bird voice. 

" Gobble-obble-obblel " replied many others. 

There was a rustling of many feet in the 
grass, and across the woodland came at a run 
a flock of half -grown turkeys, grabbing greed- 
ily at every insect, and even at the leaves of 
plants as they passed. One of the himgry birds 
gave chase to a white butterfly, the kind which 
lays eggs from which cabbage worms are 
hatched. The great greedy bird actually ran 
the butterfly down and ate him while Teckle 
and Cousin Gray looked on. 

If Cousin Gray had crept into the stump, 
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or even had he sat quiet where he was, he might 
have escaped danger. But it is the nature of 
a grasshopper to fly when he is afraid, so he 
leaped into the air and started to escape by 
flying. A lusty young turkey spied him as he 
rose from the stump, and gave chase. Teckle 
sat on the stump a frightened spectator, ready 
to dive inside if danger should threaten her, 
and watched Cousin Gray's flight. With his 
irregular, up-and-down motion, the grass- 
hopper dodged here and there, trying to escape 
by baffling turns and trsdng also to keep on the 
wing long enough to tire his pursuer out. But 
the turkey was young and strong, and with 
wings outstretched and legs working swiftly 
and steadily he kept almost in reach of the fly- 
ing insect. After a time Cousin Gray became 
tired, and began to sag toward the groimd in 
spite of himself. Teckle began to fear that he 
would surely be caught and eaten, when she 
noticed that he had turned and was making for 
the creek. Just as he sank down so near the 
ground that the greedy bird almost seized him, 
he passed out over the water and the turkey 
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was forced to stop, watching, meanwhile, 
where he should go. 

Then another danger threatened. Cousin 
Gray was so tired after his long flight that he 
sagged almost to the surface of the water, and 
for a moment it seemed that he was going to 
fall into the creek. But h^ made one more ef- 
fort, and landed among the dry dead grass of 
last summer which still lay dense on the farther 
bank. A heavy swirl of water close to the spot 
where he dropped showed that a hungry fish 
had been watching from below, and if Cousin 
Gray had touched the water he would as surely 
have been eaten as if the turkey had caught 
him. 

But there he sat among the dry grass, and 
his dusty gray colour matched it so perfectly 
that, as he had the good sense to sit quiet, he 
was not to be seen. The turkey stood still and 
looked keenly after him for a moment, and 
then turned away to join his noisy compan- 
ions who were racing across the woodland, call- 
ing loudly to each other, and eating everything 
that moved. 
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After a long time Cousin Gray mustered 
courage and strength to fly back across the 
creek to the old stump. 

" Never mind/* he said to Teckle. " I know 
how to even that score. I know one of the wild 
people who is very fond of turkey, and if he 
does not have some good himting soon I will 
go for a moon without eating." 

The time did come, and that before long, 
when the turkeys had good reason to be sorry 
they had ever chased Cousin Gray, or else that 
they had not chased him until they caught and 
ate him. 
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XIX 

ALWAYS AT HOME 

EAR, dear, what a distance I have 
come! And how fast I have run in 
all this heat! I am quite out of 
breath. I do not believe I could run another 
length, not even if my life depended on it." 

It was a thin little voice, yet with a sort of 
hoarseness about it that sounded as if its owner 
had been sleeping in damp places. Teckle 
heard it early one morning as she lay just out 
of sight in one of the doorways of the old 
stump. She looked here and there, but saw no 
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moving thing, nor anything that looked as if 
it had power to move. There was neither bird, 
beast nor insect to be seen, and the little field 
mouse was puzzled to know who had spoken. 
While she was wondering about the voice she 
heard it again: 

" But since I have run so far I suppose I 
may as well get my breath and try to run a 
little farther. I am not nearly at the place 
where we were to meet, and it is already sun- 
rise. Suppose a man should come by! Or a 
raccoon I Or a duckl Dear me, I must run 
again 1'* 

At these words Teckle looked closely about 
the woodland, expecting to see some little form 
scudding at a great rate across the grass of 
the open spaces, but she saw nothing. Not a 
hair nor a feather was stirring that she could 
detect. She watched with the closest atten- 
tion for some breaths, hoping to see the little 
creature who spoke of running, and finally it 
seemed to her that a little knot on the old log 
in front of her stump was moving. She fixed 
her eyes on it. Yes, that little knot was trav- 
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elling along the log — ^very slowly, to be sure, 
but really moving along. 

Surprised into forgetting her usual caution, 
Teckle slipped from her doorway into the 
open and glided across the grass to the log to 
see. Yes, it was really moving, but it was not 
a knot of wood as she had thought. It. seemed 
alive. It was a very queer little creature, not 
so large as a field mouse's head. It had an odd 
looking hump on its back, a hump which 
seemed twisted and very much to one side, and 
covered nearly all the little stranger's body. 
There was a funny little head, with four cu- 
rious little horns stuck out in front, two short 
ones pointing downward and two longer ones 
pointing upward. As the little fellow crept 
along, so slowly that Teckle could scarcely be 
certain that he moved at all, he kept moving 
these horns about as if he were feeling his way 
with them. What seemed very strange to 
Teckle was that the longer pair of horns, or 
rather the upper pair, kept growing longer or 
shorter every few moments. Sometimes they 
were stretched out to their utmost length, so 
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that the little knob on the end of each showed 
plainly. At other times they were so shortened 
and drawn back that they could barely be seen 
at all. 

" I wonder if this is the fellow who was going 
to run so swiftly," thought Teckle to herself. 
But she said nothing — only crouched down out 
of sight beside the log and waited. It seemed 
a long> long time to Teckle before the little 
stranger had crept over a space about equal to 
the length of a mouse's tail. Then he began to 
speak again, evidently talking to himself, as 
nobody else was in sight: 

" I just know racing about over the world 
at this speed will kill me. I will never make 
such haste again, if I never win a mate as long 
as I live." 

"Is that what you call racing?" asked 
Teckle scornfully, as soon as she was sure this 
was really the stranger who had complained o£ 
being breathless from the speed with which he 
had been running. 

" Now who are you, I should like to know? " 
said the creature, turning his head enquiringly 
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toward the speaker, and poking out and draw- 
ing back first one horn and then the other. 

" I am Teckle the field mouse." 

" I am proud to say that I am not a field 
mouse, and that I am not like you in any fea- 
ture," said the stranger haughtily. " I neither 
wear hair nor feathers, nor yet a tail, and I do 
not go about over the world on legs, leaping 
and jumping. I am Helix the snail, and I 
make good speed in spite of your laughing, 
but I run smoothly and steadily." 

So saying, the snail turned to his journey 
again, poked his horns out, and began to creep 
forward. 

Teckle hastened to explain that she had not 
meant to offend, and soon had the snail in 
good humour again. 

" But what is that you carry on your back? " 
she asked. 

" Why, that is my den, of course. That is 
where I live." 

" But why do you not leave it behind when 
you travel, and go back to it when you want to 
sleep, or hide from anyone?" 
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" Now what a foolish question! I travel so 
fast and so far that it w6uld take all my time 
going home and coming away. How much 
better to carry my house with me, and have it 
always at hand/* 

" Mice never do that." 

" That is no argument. A mouse always 
stays close to its den. Now I — ^and in fact all 
my family — ^travel a great deal.'' 

" Well I don't see how you can get into that 
thing anyway," said Teckle, looking at the cu- 
rious, spiral-shaped shell which the snail carried 
on his back. She was destined to learn very 
soon. 

Just then there was a great whirring of 
wings> a scolding voice crying "quit-quit- 
quit," and a robin settled on the log just above 
where Teckle was hiding. She knew that the 
bird was harmless so far as mice were con- 
cerned, and did not move. But quicker than 
Teckle would have believed it possible the snail 
drew in his horns, shrank back into his shell, 
and there was nothing which the robin could 
seize. Only the tip of the snail's foot held fast 
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to the log, and that was protected by the edge 
of the shell which fitted down closely over it. 
The robin eyed him closely, picked at him a 
few times, and flew away, still scolding. 

" Now shouldn't I have been in a nice case if 
I had left my shell behind?" said the snaiL 
" He would have eaten me in the imf olding of 
an eye," 

He spoke without showing himself at all, 
as soon as the sound of wings told him that the 
bird had gone. 

" I hadn't thought of that," said Teckle. 

Helix slowly poked his head out, and thrust 
forth one horn very cautiously. He unfolded 
the horn to its utmost length and pointed it 
about carefully in first one direction and then 
another until he seemed fully satisfied that the 
robin had flown away. Then he crept further 
from the shell and unfolded the other horn. 

" How do you use those horns ; in fighting? " 
asked the mouse. 

" Fighting indeed! I never did anything so 
undignified in my life," was the haughty reply. 
" These are my eyes, one on the end of each 
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horn. When I want to see I thrust out one 
eye or both, and look. When I have done, or 
when there is danger of being blinded, I just 
draw them back into my head. See, these 
horns are only soft flesh, not hard and bony 
like the horns of fighters. And they are hol- 
low, so that the eye folds back nicely into the 
tube, and I can draw it all back into my head 
or put it forth just as you can thrust your 
tongue out and draw it back again." 

"Why, you must be very happy and eon- 
tent," said the mouse, " to have your nest al- 
ways ready for you to creep in and sleep, or 
rest, and eyes that you can take in when you 
wish. I do not see how anything can trouble 
you at all. Now a mouse has so many enemies 
to watch all the time that most of our lives are 
taken up just with trying to keep from being 
eaten by those who are stronger than we." 

" Oh, the snail has as many enemies as you. 
There are few of the little people who are not 
eaten by some of the larger ones. Many birds 
and beasts eat snails in spite of their shells. 
Ducks swallow us shell and alL Raccoons 
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^Tush the shells and eat the snails. And 
worst of all our troubles, men eat us/' 

This was something that Teckle had never 
heard of befalling any mouse, so she had to 
admit that the snail had quite enough troubles 
for one of his size. 

" Men not only hunt for us in the woods and 
catch us there, but in some places they keep 
snails all the time, raise little snails and fatten 
them and eat them just as they do pigs and 
cows. A single snail lays many eggs at a 
time — ^three times as many as there are days in 
a moon. When the little ones hatch, a moon 
later, the men feed them and fatten them for 
eating. But I am of the wild, free snails. I 
live in the wood pastiu^e far from the farm 
house, and keep out of sight. I hate the sight 
of a man. 

" Now that I am rested, I must run again. 
I am to meet my mate near the other end of 
this log, and see about hiding the eggs she will 
be laying. Do not fear; we will hide them 
under the log in the damp groimd where no 
man can find them. And when the little ones 
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hatch next moon there will be plenty of green 
leaves dose at hand for them to eat/' 

And the snail, poking his odd little horns 
about in front of him, crept away along the 
log, and Teckle had learned about another of 
her himdreds of queer neighbours. 
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HYLA 

TAN was running from the old com field 
to his stump, scurrying along the fence 
- row with all speed. He followed the 
zigzag of the old worm fence until he came to 
the creek, spanned by the great log and the sus- 
pended water gate. There he paused to look 
aroimd for danger before risking a passage 
over the log in the open. Seeing nothing 
moving, he crept out cautiously until he was 
upon the log, and then went running as swiftly 
as his little legs would carry him. He was just * 
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midway of the dimgerous passage when from 
beneath his very feet, as it seemed, came such 
a screech as he had never heard in jail his 
life, ftiU as it had been of dangers and 
alarms. 

"Scree-ee-ee-ee-ee-ee!" sounded a voice so 
near his ear, and in such a terrifying tone that 
he was panic stricken. Never pausing to look 
or to think. Tan gave such a leap to one side 
that he landed with a splash in the very middle 
of the creek of Pleasant Run. He soused 
under, head and tail, as he struck, but was at 
the surface in a moment, sneezing the water 
from his nose, shaking it from his ears, and 
swimming with all his strength for the bank. 
He was in great danger from fish and turtles 
and otlier imseen foes in the water, but he had 
escaped he knew not what terrible creature on 
the old water gate, and was glad to be in the 
creek. 

Reaching the bank in safety. Tan scrambled 
up the six feet of dirt and grass to the level 
woodland, hearing behind him that terrible 
screech as he climbed. Breathless with terror 
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he fled across the grass and into the welcome 
shelter of the old stump where was his nest. He 
f omid the hat, half asleep and hanging lazily 
inside the stmnp, and to him told his adventure 
and narrow escape. The hat asked a few ques- 
tions hut Tan could tell him almost nothing. 
He had seen nothing, had not heen pursued so 
far as he knew, and in fact he knew nothing 
except that he had heard a voice which had 
frightened him. He had heard cats making 
dreadful noises in the night, and he thought 
likely this was some new and awful kind of 
cat. 

"There it isl There it isl Listenl'' said 
Tan excitedly as a high, trilling, quavering 
voice rose and went echoing across the wood- 
land. " Did you ever hear such a terrihle cry? *' 

The bat grinned. 

" That is nothing terrible,'' he said. " That 
is only little Hyla singing for rain. He 
couldn't hurt you if he wanted, and he wouldn't 
if he could. He is the least bloodthirsty fellow 
in the world." 

" But who is he? " asked Tan, beginning to 
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wish he had said nothing about being so fright- 
ened that he jumped into the water. 

" Who is Hyla? Why, he is Old Croaker's 
cousin the tree frog. Some of the farmer folk 
call him a tree toad, and I suppose he is as 
much of a toad as a frog. But he is a good 
jumper, so I like to call him a frog." 

"What do you mean by saying that he is 
singing for rain? " 

" Oh, a coming shower always makes Hyla 
feel restless, and he sings like mad until it 
begins to rain. I don't know how he can tell 
when it's coming, nor whether it makes him 
feel mournful or jolly> but it always makes him 
sing. I suppose he is very sensitive to changes 
in the air, and can feel a shower coming. And 
when he begins to sing real loud and keeps at 
it, look out for a big thunder storm." 

Tan crept dowii to the doorway of one of the 
hollow roots of the stump, and found Old 
Croaker the toad, who loved to sit just inside 
in the half light. Of him Tan asked many 
questions, but said nothing about his frightened 
leap into the water. 
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" Yes, he is my cousin," said Old Croaker. 
" He is a very good fellow in his way, but he is 
very frivolous. When he travels he goes as if 
he were bound to make the whole journey in 
six leaps. And he climbs trees. I never could 
see why he does that. It is undignified. Be- 
sides it is dangerous, and of no use. I can 
catch more insects on the ground than Hyla 
does with all his climbing and leaping and un- 
seemly behaviour. But I will say this for him: 
he has one faculty which I wish my branch of 
the family could boast." 

"What is that?" 

" He can change his colour to suit his sur- 
roundings." 

"Change his colour? How do you make 
that out?" 

"Why, just as I say; he can change his 
colour. When Hyla sits on a green leaf, he 
is green. And when he sits on a brown log he 
is brown. And when he sits on a piece of gray 
bark he is just as gray as the bark. So long 
as he sits still I defy anyone to make him out 
from the background of any kind. He looks 
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exactly like a knot of wood, or lump of earth, 
or part of a leaf or stem, or a bit of moss or 
lichen, or a part of whatever he chooses to sit 
on/' 

Afterward Tan saw with his own eyes that 
this is true. He was on his way home in the 
dim evening twilight when right at his side, as 
it seemed, arose the screech which he had once 
thought so blood curdling. Frightened as be- 
fore. Tan leaped aside, but recovered himself 
in a moment and stopped. He knew the voice 
for Hyla's, but stare as hard as he would, he 
could see nothing that looked like a toad or a 
frog. Again the shrill, tremulous, strident 
voice rose and pierced the air. It seemed to 
come from within less than a single leap of 
the spot where Tan stood, but he could not 
make out the singer. 

Then all at once what had seemed a little 
knot on one side of the old stump moved, and 
he saw Hyla. He was a little fellow, not a 
quarter the size of Old Croaker, and with none 
of his slowness and fatness. He looked so clean 
and slender and active. While Tan looked. 
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Hyla climbed straight up the smooth side of 
the stmnp. Then Tan saw that he had neither 
claws, nor anything else the like of which he 
had ever seen. The ends of Hyla's toes, where 
would have been his claws if Mother Nature 
had given him any, were flattened out and hol-^ 
lowed at the tips exactly like a fly's foot. In- 
stead of a claw, each toe ended in a little disc 
or sucker. With these Hyla can climb along 
any surface, however smooth. If the surface 
be rough, like the bark on an oak or elm or 
hickory tree, he uses the toes to grasp with. 
But if the surface be smooth, like the birch or 
sycamore bark, he uses the suckers on the ends 
of his toes and walks as easily as a fly on a 
pane of glass, and in exactly the same way. 

Tan noticed that Hyla was just the colour 
of the old stump, so precisely the same shade 
that at first he had mistaken him for a knot of 
wood. Another day Tan saw him walking over 
the broad leaves of a pokeberry plant, and 
Hyla was as green as any frog that ever swam 
in the creek. And when he decided to leave the 
pokeberry plant and climb a tree, he leaped 
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dovm in such haste, and made such long, 
rapid, flying leaps to the tree that Tan thought 
of what Old Croaker had said about Hyla's 
haste and his lack of dignity. 

But he certainly had a voice wonderful in its 
strength, and not an unpleasant voice, either, 
when one could be sure that he was entirely 
harmless. 
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COUSIN GRAY'S REVENGE 

THERE was great commotion up at the 
farm house one night. First there was 
a flapping of wings, cries of "quit- 
quit-quit " from the turkeys, a steady scream 
of "pot-rack, pot-rack" from the guineas, a 
jabbering among the geese, a noisy barking of 
the dogs, and finally the roar of a gun when the 
farmer himself had been roused. Many of the 
little wild people dovm in the woodland pasture 
heard it — ^most of them, in fact, for most of 
them were abroad at night, or at least awake 
much of the time. But though almost all of 
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them heard the noises, only one of them knew 
certainly what they meant. 

Next morning there was great wrath in the 
breast of the farmer, and great dismay among 
the birds and beasts who hung about him for a 
living. On the ground near the farm house 
were great blotches of blood and a few 
feathers, and a lusty young turkey was missing 
from the large flock. The farmer well knew 
who had done it, and he knew also that unless 
he acted very promptly another would be miss- 
ing the next night, and another and another 
until his flock was gone. All the birds and 
beasts about the farm house knew it too, and 
talked among themselves about it. 

Tan had heard the noises, but he could not 
even guess what was the matter, so when 
the bat came at daybreak after a night's 
hunting Tan asked him what it was all 
about. 

" Some work of that mischief maker, Cousin 
Gray," said the bat. "Hie has been setting 
the owls after the farmer's tin-keys." 

"What a terrible thing to do!" said Tan. 
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" How can Cousin Gray want to see live things 
killed and eaten? I should think he might re- 
member how it feels when something is after 
him to eat him/' 

The bat chuckled softly to himself. 

" He does remember. That is just why he 
has sent the owls to eat the turkeys," he said. 
" Don't you remember how the turkeys chased 
him all about the woodland and almost caught 
him when the moon was last full? Cousin 
Gray is foolish in more ways than one, but I 
admire his memory. He never forgets an in- 
jury.*' 

Sure enough, Tan did remember a day when 
a flock of greedy young turkeys had gone rac- 
ing across the woodland, eating everything that 
they could catch. He recalled how a turkey 
had chased Cousin Gray and very nearly 
caught him, and moreover almost caused him to 
fall into the creek and be eaten by a fish. He 
also recalled Cousin Gray's threat to send the 
turkeys a visitor who loved tiu-key flesh. It 
seemed very terrible to the meek little field 
mouse, but he had to admit that Cousin Gray 
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had been sadly provoked, and that he was act- 
ing on one of old Mother Nature's laws in 
punishing his enemies and placing them where 
they could harm him no more. 

This is what had happened : The young tur- 
keys had attained more than half their groWth, 
and felt too large and strong and independent 
to stay in the fowl house at night. So they had 
taken to roosting in the apple trees in the 
orchard near the bam. They might have been 
seen any evening soon after sunset, leaping 
and flying into the trees, climbing noisily and 
by degrees from branch to branch to the top- 
most boughs. 

When the tin-keys had been roosting in the 
open for about a week Cousin Gray went one 
day to a certain hollow oak tree in the woodland 
on the bank of Nineveh creek. There he waited 
until the shadows of evening came on, and an 
old owl came blinking and squinting from the 
hollow and sat on a limb. 

" Bright sunshine and a full feed, Oh owl I " 
called Cousin Gray. 

" May you never want for meat," was the 
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courteous response, each wishing the other 
what to himself seemed best in life. 

"Where do you feed to-night?" asked 
Cousin Gray. 

" I had thought to fly down near the river. 
The heavy rains have made the waters high, 
and much game is driven from holes along the 
bank. Hunting there is so good that one may 
kill with the eyes closed." 

"Let me tell you of something nearer 
and better. Game where at one kill you 
have enough for three suns, and so stupid and 
foolish that you need not use any skill at all 
in the hxmting." 

So Cousin Gray told him of the fat young 
turkeys who had learned to roost alone in the 
orchard trees. A half-grovm turkey would 
make a much better meal for the little owlets 
in the hollow oak than a mouse, or even a 
young rabbit, and as Cousin Gray said, they 
were so much easier to get. So the old owl did 
not go down along the river that evening. 

Thus it was that before midnight a turkey 
in one of the apple trees began complaining 
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that one of his brothers was crowding him, 
" Quit-quit/' he called out. But the form at 
his side kept pushing and pushing, forcing 
him to move along on his perch, and finally, 
crowding him to an angle of the limb, made 
him lose his balance, and sent him flapping 
and fanning his wings down through the tips 
of the branches to the ground. 

Then it was that he was seized in the small 
of the back by those terrible talons, his neck 
rent by that scimitar-shaped beak, and his 
body borne off to the nest in the hollow oak, to 
the soxmd of clamours from the; other birds and 
beasts about the farm house. 

In taking a bird from his perch the owl 
does not leap upon him and kill him where he 
sits. He gets upon the perch beside him and 
pushes and crowds xmtil he forces or frightens 
the victim into taking flight. Then he strikes 
with deadly effect at the exposed back, and 
very few ever escape that terrible stroke. 

Next night the farmer's man sat up with 
a gun and watched the turkeys in the hope 
that even in that dim light he might do more 
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than frighten the marauder away with a shot. 
But he waited in vain. The birds were not 
molested that night, and at daybreak he went 
to bed, sleepy and tired. But the next night, 
soon after dark, there was again a wild com- 
motion among the fowls, and again a young 
turkey was missing. 

For four nights in succession the farmer 
and his man took turns keeping watch over 
the turkeys, but they neither saw nor heard 
the owl. Little did they dream how near them 
he was part of the time. They could not 
know that he flew softly round and roimd them 
at a safe distance, and watched curiously every 
thing they did. On those nights the owl made 
his dinner off the mice that infested the 
orchard, and one night he even went to the 
bam and did the farmer a great service by 
catching two large rats. 

Then, on the fifth night of the farmer's 
vigil, the owl showed his contempt for every- 
body concerned by taking a tiu-key from the 
very tree under which the farmer sat with his 
gun. Of course the man could see nothing 
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clearly, and he knew little about the habits of 
owls. So when the turkey began to complain 
because he was being pushed off his perch, the 
farmer had no idea it was the owl at work. It 
was only when the turkey started to fly, was 
struck, and was actually being carried off that 
the man realized what was happening. Then 
he fired the gun and made a great noise, and 
all the other fowls and the dogs made a tre- 
mendous clatter, but the owl sailed away safely 
to the woodland with the turkey. 

It was one of the boys who finally devised 
the plan by which the owl was caught. Early 
one evening before the turkeys started to fly 
into the trees to roost, the boy drove them all 
into the fowl house and locked them inside. 
Then he tied one of the turkeys securely on 
the roof of the woodshed, and over him turned 
a large wooden box. Tilting the box up on 
one edge, the boy arranged an ingenious spring 
so that if it were touched the box would drop 
over the turkey. 

For three nights in succession a turkey was 
tied under the box and the spring set, but the 
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trap was unmolested. But the boy did not lose 
patience. He was deeper in woodland lore 
than the farmer, and he was sure that the owl 
was there every night, examining this strange 
device, and trying to make up his mind to take 
the turkey. That was just what the owl was 
doing. Each night he ventured a little nearer, 
and was a trifle less afraid. He could see the 
young turkey sitting under the box night after 
night, and finally concluded that this was no 
trap, but that the turkey went there of his 
own choice to sleep. 

On the fourth night the owl was caught. 
He crept up beside the turkey and tried to 
push him from his perch. He touched the 
spring and the box dropped down over him, 
and he was a prisoner. 

Next morning there was great excitement 
among the boys and dogs when it was seen 
that the trap was sprung. Pell mell the three 
boys ran, shouting, and climbing upon the 
roof, the dogs barking and howling below. 
One boy held a long string with which to tie 
the captive. Another knelt beside the trap to 
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seize him by the feet, and the third slowly lifted 
one edge of the box. As soon as it was high 
enough to admit a hand, the eldest boy thrust 
his arm beneath and seized the owl by the legs^ 

" I've got him I IVe got him! Lift up the 
box," he called. 

The box was lifted. But in that moment 
the great head struck, the powerful beak 
caught and sank deep into the flesh of the boy's 
hand, and he shouted with pain and surprise. 
He had forgotten what a terrible weapon is an 
owFs beak, and how fierce is his temper. 

The startled boy relaxed his grasp on the 
owFs feet, and instantly one foot was wrenched 
from his hand and four long talons fastened 
themselves in his leg. Loosing his hold, the 
boy leaped with a yell of pain and terror from 
the roof to the groimd, and the owl sailed 
rapidly across the orchard and into the wel- 
come gloom of the woodland. 
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THE FATE OF COUSIN GRAY 

A LONG the foot of the steep bank of 
Z-^k Pleasant Run creek, on the narrow 
^ ^ shelf of land that fringed the water, 
were many little irregular piles of clay. They 
stood upright on the ground, some nearly 
straight and some very crooked, several times 
as high as Tan's head. He had noticed them * 
many times as he ran back and forth, and 
wondered dimly who made them and why, but 
as they seemed to have no bearing on his own 
life he never asked any questions about them. 

919 
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He might have lived beside them all the year, 
passing the curious mounds every day of his 
life without knowing anything about them, if 
he had not seen another woodland tragedy en- 
acted there. 

One day Tan was sitting in the mouth of 
the muskrat's burrow, which he had come to 
use a great deal as a safe passage between his 
nest in the root of the old stump and the water- 
side. He was not trying to spy on anyone, but 
from force of habit he was keeping out of 
sight of others, but with his own eyes opien. As 
he sat there he heard the peculiar clatter and 
dack of Cousin Gray's wings as the big, dusty 
grasshopper flew, and saw him come flit, flit, 
flit, in irregular up-and-down flight, from 
across the little creek. Instead of flying far 
enough to land on top of the bank, some mx 
feet above the level of the water, the grass- 
hopper for some reason chose to drop at the 
foot of the bank, quite near the water's edge. 
As usual, he looked for a bare spot on which to 
settle, so that he could see any approaching 
danger, and could leap into the air and fly 
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away at a moment's warning. So it was that 
he picked out one of those odd little piles of 

clay for his resting place. 

• 

Tan watched him idly as he dropped with 
quick, nervous jerks of his wings, until he 
finally plumped down on the bare dirt. Just 
as Cousin Gray touched the groimd Tan saw, 
to his horror and amazement, a great, reddish- 
green object like the head of some imagined 
monster, pop out of the top of the pile of clay, 
seize the luckless grasshopper, and drag him 
quickly out of sight under the ground. Wildly 
excited, the little mouse scurried back through 
the burrow to where the muskrat was sleeping, 
and called to him to come and see what had 
happened. 

" Crawfish," said the muskrat shortly when 
Tan had told him what he had seen. " Yes, 
the grasshopper is dead by now. The craw- 
fish will eat him, and will come back to the 
top of his hole by and by, and wait until some- 
one else comes by. I shouldn't wonder if he 
would try to pull you in if you went near 
enough, though you are pretty large and strong 
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for him. Let me tell you what to do in ease 
he ever should try. Don't get panicky and try 
to get away; just turn on him and bite with all 
your might at the joints of his claws. If you 
can manage to get your cutting teeth to work 
you'll soon find yourself free. But if you 
merely squeak and struggle he'll drag you 
down into the water and drown and eat you. 

" Never heard of a crawfish? Well, that's 
not much to be wondered at. But I thought 
you knew what all these piles of mud are. 
That is the dirt the crawfish brings up when he 
is digging his burrow. Yes, every one of those 
piles of clay is hollow. He always works in 
wet groundj and builds the dirt up around the 
top of the hole like that. He chooses a damp 
place to dig in partly because it works easier, 
and partly, I suppose, so that he will not have 
to dig too deep. I've been told that a crawfish 
always digs until he comes to water, and of 
course if he is by the edge of the creek he finds 
it easier than if he were on the top of a high 
bank. The crawfish is like the frog, he can live 
for a long time in either air or water, and like 
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all of that kind, he likes to live on the border 
of both, and change back and forth. Almost 
any time you appear suddenly at a crawfish 
hole you can hear him rustle backward down 
the hole and plop into the water at the bottom 
— ^at least he does when I peep in, though it's 
more likely he would reach out and try to grab 
you. 

" I know this crawfish very well, the one who 
is now eating our friend. We get on together 
without trouble because he does not eat musk- 
rats and I do not eat crawfish. I have played 
beside him in the water by the hour, and he has 
talked a great deal about his family. He is 
very proud of the crawfish tribe; it seems they 
are one of the very oldest of all tlie woodland 
people." 

" But tell me what he looks like," said Tan. 
" I never saw one." 

" That isn't easy if youVe never seen any- 
one like him. Ever see a crab? " 

"No." 

" Well, anyway, the crawfish isn't a fish at 
all. He has eight legs like a spider, and a long 
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pair of feelers on the front of his head, and 
a big, broad tail for swimming, like a fish's 
only it is flattened sideways instead of up and 
down. It curves under his body and he uses 
it like a great flat paw to carry the mud to the 
top of the hole as he digs. Mostly he crawls 
on the bottom of the creek, and when he swims 
it is usually backward, moving with quick jerks 
of that broad, flat tail, which strikes forward 
imder him, stirring up the mud at the bottom 
so that an enemy cannot see him. 

" The most curious part of him is that pair 
of claws. They are so big and hard and sharp- 
edged that he could pinch your foot right off 
with one of them. He uses them to dig his 
burrow, and to fight with, and to catch his 
prey, as you just saw." 

" Wasn't that his head that reached out aiid 
caught poor Cousin Gray? " asked Tan. 

" Not at all. His head is as little and insig- 
nificant-looking as a spider's. That was a 
claw. Now here is something about the craw- 
fish I wouldn't have believed if I hadn't seen 
it: he can drop his claws any time he wants 
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to, and new ones will grow in their places. It 
is the same if somebody bites or breaks one of 
them off, and even his legs will grow on again 
when they are pulled off." 

"Even if the bone is cut off too?'* asked 
Tan. 

"The crawfish hasn't any bones- What 
stands in the place of bones to him are outside 
his body. He calls it his shell." 

" I can imderstand that— I've seen the mud 
turtle," said Tan. 

" But it isn't like that," explained the musk- 
rat. " The turtle has bones inside, as well as a 
shell outside. It is more like the spider, or the 
grasshopper himself, the hard part outside and 
the soft parts inside. You know Cousin Gray 
had no bones." 

Tan could form no very clear idea of what 
a crawfish is like, though his friend tried for 
a long time to make him imderstand. They 
were just giving up in despair when they saw 
the crawfish climb out of his mud chimney and 
start across the little stretch of sand and grass 
to the water. His body was about as large as 
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Tan's but he looked much larger by reason of 
his eight long, sprawly legs which held him 
high from the gromid, his long feelers, and the 
great, flat tail. And as he walked, he held his 
immense claws in front of him, open and ready 
for a fight if he should meet anyone on whom 
he dared use them. In colour he was a reddish 
green, and Tan thought him very ugly indeed. 
" I don't know why the whole family was 
not killed off long ago, slow and clumsy as 
they are," said the muskrat, " but that fellow 
himself told me that his family has lived here 
ever since the great ice cleared away. That 
was more winters ago than there are leaves on 
all the trees in this woodland, he said, but I 
thought he made that up. He said they lived 
here even before the ice came, but when it grew 
cold they moved south like the birds in winter. 
The ice, he said, was deeper here than the 
top of the Bald Queen's ehn tree, and never 
went away, summer nor winter, for so many 
winters it made me dizzy to hear him tell. 
When the ice fitnally went away his family 
came back. He says they have lived right here 
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on this creek from the time it was a great river, 
many times larger than Driftwood, and that 
was so long ago that they have seen forest after 
forest of trees grow, and die away, and others 
come in their places before these trees grew 
here." 

"Does this crawfish say he remembers all 
that?" asked Tan, who had begmi to have a 
very poor opinion of him as a truth teller. 

" Oh no, not himself, but his family. These 
things are handed down from one to another. 
As proof, he says that sometimes when men 
dig down into the groimd, and make a hole 
deep enough to put a tree in, they find there 
pieces of the shells of crawfishes who lived in 
those old days. I know that is true, for I have 
seen it. But this one claims only as many sum- 
mers as you have claws on your front feet." 

"Are crawfishes born or hatched?" 

" Hatched, of course. Nearly all these crea- 
tures that look so much like insects are hatched, 
and most of them never even know what a 
mother is. I must say, though, that it is a little 
different with the crawfish. I have seen an old 
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mother scuttling through the water, sturing up 
the mud all she could, and trying to escape 
some enemy, with ever so many little ones 
imder her, holding fast to her body. They 
were as perfect as she, only they were very 
small. IVe seen spiders do that, too." 

It happened that Tan and the muskrat saw 
the end of the crawfish who had eaten Cousin 
Gray. Not many nights after his death they 
were sitting together at the mouth of the bur- 
row, looking out upon the world without being 
seen. From down the creek came sounds of 
splashing in the water and rustling in the grass 
and a patter of feet on the sand. Whoever 
was coming did not seem to mind how wet he 
got his feet, nor how much noise he made in 
his travels, so Tan guessed it must be some 
meat eater who had nothing to be afraid of. 

" Raccoon," said the muskrat, as he listened 
to what was going on down the creek. " He's 
out himting. He wouldn't hurt me, but you'd 
better keep well out of sight." 

So the two sat quiet, and watched and 
listened. 
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After a moment's silence there was suddenly 
a violent splashing and commotion in the 
water down the creek out of sight, then all was 
quiet. 

" He caught a fish that time, and is eating 
it," said the muskrat, who knew the signifi- 
cance of every sound. 

After a while there was a tremendous rust- 
ling and racing through the grass, and the 
plaintive croak of a frog, quickly stilled. Tan 
needed no sign from his companion to tell him 
what had happened. 

Presently there came into view, walking 
along the margin of the water, the bulky form 
of the raccoon, waddling from side to side, and 
walking flat on the soles of his feet Hke a bear, 
his great eyes shining like moons in the dark. 
The clay chimneys of the crawfish caught his 
eye and he crept over toward them, silent as the 
night itself. He smelled cautiously at one, but 
was apparently satisfied that the crawfish was 
either not at home or was safe in the water 
at the bottom of the hole. 

Then the raccoon approached the hole where 
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dwelt the crawfish which had eaten Cousin 
Gray. He listened and smelled cautiously, and 
ended by striking a swift and powerful blow 
with his paw at the pile of clay over the top of 
the hole. It was crumbled into bits and scat- 
tered on the ground and the crawfish, who had 
been lying in wait at the top of the pile of mud, 
was sent sprawling helpless on the jsand. He 
began to scramble wildly to regain his feet and 
run back to the hole, but before his clumsy legs 
could turn him over the raccoon had seized and 
crushed him with his teeth and, crouching on 
the bank, made a leisurely meal of him. 

Then the raccoon went carelessly on his way 
up the creek, smelling and poking into pools 
of standing water, looking imder overhanging 
banks, and finally leaving the creek to cEmb 
into a mulberry tree and gorge himself with 
the wild fruit. 
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XXIII 

WHAT BEFELL THE GOLDEN 
QUEEN 

SPRING had given way to early sum- 
mer on the Bradley farm. The hills 
were carpeted with soft, thick grass, 
over all the bottom lands the trees were dense 
with leaves so that beneath them there was per- 
petual twihght, the meadows were crimson with 
clover bloom, the creek banks were riotous with 
the yellow and purple and scarlet and white of 
wild flowers, the days were long and bright 
with f oiu1;een hours of sunshine each, and all 
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the world was busy. Every living thing was 
hard at work providing for its young. The 
plants one and all were showing their blossoms 
and preparing their seeds against next spring's 
planting time. The fish and the frogs and the 
toads and all those that live in the water were 
filling the pools and eddies with eggs. The 
birds had nests full of hungry little songsters, 
and the animals had hidden away in dens and 
burrows each his own kind of babies. 

In the top of an old sycamore snag the tur- 
key buzzard and his mate watched over a nest 
of dirty white young ones. In the old hollow 
oak deep in the heart of the bottom land were 
four little owlets. Under a rock on the steep 
hillside beyond Nineveh creek was a den in 
which ten little weasels played in the gloom 
while they waited for the old one to come home 
with chicken or duck or wild bird. High in a 
hollow sweet gum tree was a nest of furry little 
raccoons waiting for the return of the night 
prowler with meat for them. Every ant hill 
was alive with workers taking their first lessons 
in repairing the nest and carrying food. Two 
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swarms of young bees had already gone forth 
into the world from the tall ash. Deep in the 
ground beneath the old stump where lived Tan 
and Teekle, the muskrat had brought home a 
mate, and they were fondling six wee, sleek- 
coated babies. Even the spiders which crept 
about the logs, the fierce tigresses of the little 
people, carried so many little ones clinging to 
them that they could scarcely kill their prey. 

And so one day into the midst of this wood- 
land world of busy people caring for the little 
ones of the next generation, there came a nest 
full of little field mice to Tan and Teekle. 
Nine of them there were^ and they filled the 
nest so full that, as Tan said, there was scarcely 
room to shake a whisker. 

Tan and Teekle were very proud, but they 
were also very fearful. They remembered how 
their first family of babies had been taken 
from them in less than a week by the meat 
eaters of the woodland. They remembered, 
also, how much hard work it had taken to feed 
even five, and here were almost twice as many. 
But they went bravely at it, and like most 
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tasks which are bravely met, it was easier than 
it had seemed. 

For they f omid that while they had many 
enemies to outwit every day, they also had 
many friends to help them. The bat who 
hwig himself up day after day to sleep in their 
stimip was very old and very wise. Living be- 
tween the birds and the beasts, and somewhat 
like both, he learned all the doings of both, 
and he often told Tan what to do when 
the mouse was at his wits' end. The 
muskrat in the burrow beneath the stump was 
old, too, and wise, and knew all the dangers of 
the waterside, and was quick to warn when 
danger threatened. Indeed, the field mice were 
so timid and so gentle and harmless that none 
of the wild folk wished them any harm ex- 
cept such as wanted to eat them, and even they 
bore no malice. So they always had friends to 
help them when an enemy was to be outwitted. 

There was never so busy a mouse in the 
world as Tan after that nest was filled with 
young ones. At first he carried food to Teckle 
while she lay quiet and fondled the babies. 
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Then, when they were stronger, and their eyes 
were open and their teeth ready for use, he had 
to carry food for them. And when the nine 
began to grow, and develop appetites, it 
seemed that he could never get a moment's 
sleep without danger of letting some of the 
family go hungry. 

But they grew and thrived and gathered 
strength day by day until they were able to 
run about the woodland and gather food for 
themselves. A hundred stories could be told 
of the adventures of those nine mice. One 
strayed away from the nest and was gone two 
whole days and nights before he found his 
way back, so that everybody was sure he had 
been caught and eaten. One wandered into 
the bottom lands, was caught in the creek in a 
freshet and carried down stream on a log, and 
had many thrilling escapes before he got back 
to the old stump. Each of the nine was ad- 
venturous and wanted to know all about the 
woodland, and each had many a narrow escape 
before he was grown. 

And so all that summer Tan and Teckle 
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worked in the old oak stump bringing up their 
family. The life in the woodland about them 
went on as ever, with the usual tragedies among 
their friends and their foes. Among others the 
Grolden Queen was overtaken by disaster. It 
happened thus: 

The Golden Queen, the great bumble-bee 
who had turned Tan and Teckle out of their 
new nest early in the spring, had become the 
head of a great colony of workers and war- 
riors. She had gathered wax, and made a little 
comb, and laid eggs, and as the yoimg bees 
hatched out and grew and in their turn gath- 
ered wax and honey she had kept on laying 
eggs until there were more than fifty black and 
yellow bees working out of the nest under the 
old fence. They had many cells of eggs, and 
many others full of pollen and honey for the 
young as they should hatch, when one day the 
farmer said that the old worm fence was in 
such bad repair that it must be torn down and 
rebuilt. And in tearing down the fence the 
farmer's men and the three boys of the farm 
found the nest of the Golden Queen. 
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They did not find the nest until one of the 
men lifted the bottom rail of the fence, and 
with it came the whole top of the nest, laying 
bare the interior with all its bees and honey. 
The Golden Queen set up an angry buzzing 
with her wings, a command to her warriors to 
give battle, and every one of them sallied forth 
and attacked the men and boys. They stung 
them about the face and hands until they had 
driven them far away. The men were very 
angry, but did not know what to do. But the 
boys knew. They had conquered bumble-bees 
before. They took a jug, filled it half full of 
water, and when the bees had settled down to 
repair the nest the boys crept as near as they 
dared and left the jug. Running to a distance, 
they threw stones and disturbed the bees again. 

Rushing forth again, furious at being 
aroused a second time, the bees spied the jug 
and attacked it. Rising above the jug, the 
black and yellow warriors struck valiantly at 
it, each aiming at the dark mouth of the jug, 
which he thought must be the creature's eye; 
and so each one, dashing at the open mouth of 
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the jug, plopped into the water inside. One 
after another the fighters from the nest tum- 
bled in, and as fast as the workers in the fields 
returned home they, too, assailed the jug, and 
in a short time there was not one warrior left. 
The Golden Queen buzzed her commands in 
vain, there was not one remaining to do her 
bidding. Then the boys came fearlessly back, 
tore up the nest and ate the honey and pollen, 
and the Golden Queen fled in terror across the 
fields alone. 

" How glad I am that she drove us away 
from there," said Teckle when one of the war- 
rior hornets from the Bald Queen's nest told 
her what had befallen the Golden Queen. 
" Suppose we and the little ones had been there 
when the men foimd the nest!" 




